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e THE PICNIC BOOK - 


Now that spring is here, activities 
which take us out of doors have a special 
attraction. 


One of the most popular of these 
activities is picnicking, which these days 
is more than ever in favor. 

THE PICNIC BOOK by Clark Fredrik- 
son, just off the press, will tell you every- 
thing you want to know about picnics, 
from the preliminary planning to the last 


event on the program. It will tell you, 
too, how to make your picnic “different.” 
An entire chapter is devoted to special 
occasions out of doors, and there are 
picnic variations from backyard and 
porch picnics to splash parties which will 
make your picnic long remembered. 


Games, stunts, contests, food and its 
preparation, fires and fireplaces, and 
picnic and outing services make this an 
unusually practical book. 














THE PICNIC BOOK is so comprehensive that its usefulness is not limited to 
picnics alone. It will help you in many phases of your outdoor program. 


Price $1.25 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 











Ready to Use - Master © pies 
~ HECTOGRAPH 


-WORKBOOKS 





Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade............ 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 


ARITHMETIC— $] .25 
60 Pages — Each Grade ..........-- 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 

LANGUAGE DRILLS— $] 25 


60 Pages — Each Grade ......... ‘ 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade 


SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— +]. oc 
32 Pages — Each Unit . P 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, ‘Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 
Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose Pre-Primer 7 5c — 


Basy Brownies Pre-Primer) 
Nip, the Bear Grade 1) 

Red Deer, the Indian Boy ‘(Grade2) | 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends Grade 3 ° 


Adventure Trails Grade 4 each 
Exploring Today (Grade 5 6 


MASTER ACHIEVEMENT TESIS 


Master Achievement Tests are arranged in 
beok form; one each for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. Each book contains 2 complete sets of 
tests in the following subjects: Arithmetic 
Reading, English, Spelling, Geography, History, 
and Science. Price 1.00 Each Grade. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 





Thi NORTH AVENLE .- 


Hayes School Publishing Zo. 


WILKINSBURG, PA. 














PREG .... 
TO TEACHERS 


Project sheets - sam- 
ples of materials. 
New ideas to make 
your craft program 
more interesting. 


Write today to 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Original Craft Ideas 
421 W. Brown St., Waupun, Wis. 











MAKE LEARNING FUN 
See Page 48 








GOOD TEACHERS 
SUPERVISORS 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ON ae or 


POCKY ITT TEAC CHER: 25 


AGENCY 


410 U S.NaT Bann Buoc Denver. CoLo 





WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


Write For Information and 
Enrollment Card — Unex- 
celled Service — Estab 
lished 1906 — Copyright 
Booklet “How To Apply, 
etc.” Free to Members, 50c 
to Non-Members — Every 
Teacher Needs It. 


Largest Most Successful 
Agency In The West 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


This Will Be a Big Placement 
Year—-Write For Information 
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NO PLACE FOR ME 


| LIKE OLD MRS. PEONY 

AND OFTEN GO TO CALL, 

BUT YESTERDAY | PASSED HER DOOR 
AND DIDN'T STOP AT ALL; 





FOR SITTING THERE BESIDE HER, 
; SIPPING HONEY TEA, 

WERE A BLACK AND YELLOW SPIDER 
AND MR. BUMBLE BEE! 







—Flla Stratton Colbo 











MAKE YOUR OWN 


Tom 
Toms 


Genuine Indian type tom toms. 
Made from rawhide. Easy to 
build. Fun to play. Last forever. 


Artcraft teachers highly endorse this 
practical kit which allows children to 
actually use this instrument of their 
own creation in their rhythm classes. 








Full instructions accompany each kit. 
Everything is furnished. Nothing extra 
to buy. Price each $1.25. Usual dis- 
count to schools. 


Write for FREE special tom tom cratt 
circular. Full of ideas for your class. 


LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 WEST LAKE ST. 

















Your De ti 


Have you planned your 
vacation? Would you like 
some extra money to 
make your vacation more 
enjoyable or to buy War 
Savings Stamps and 
Bonds? 

This past year JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES has made 
thousands of new friends. Be- 
cause of many new improve- 
ments that will take place this 
next school term, thousands 
more teachers will subscribe for 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
Many of these teachers are your 
neighbors — teachers in your 
school and community. Talk to 
them or write to them—they will 
gladly give you their subscrip- 
tion order for JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES and other maga- 
zines. Those orders mean extra 
dollars in your purse. Be the 
early bird. Write today for full 
details. Just a postal card will 
do, addressed to: 


SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT 


Junior Arts and Activities 


740 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











GYPSY 
ART CRAFT | 
MATERIALS |fa 


\@E 


GLOWING GLASS PICTURES— 
Over 100 designs 
PLASTIC ART PRODUCTS— 
Plaques and craft colors for painting 
FABRIC PAINTING 


. .. and other art specialties— 


GLAZE COLORS, BRUSHES, BRONZE 
POWDERS, SILVER FOILS, ETC. 


You will find many unusual and appealing 
products in our large catalog for classroom 
work or to make your own inexpensive gilts 
Our prices are very reasonable. 

SEND TODAY for your free copy of the 
Gypsy catalog of ART CRAFT MATERIAIS 
crammed full from cover to cover with fa 
cinating ideas and practical classroom projed 


Gypsy Dyes, Inc. 


1416 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 
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BACK COPIES oF junior arts AND ACTIVITIES 
. , SU 
Contain Helpful Material fan 
Worth Many Times Their Cost a 
We have on hand a stock of back copies. These Look at these bargain prices, then check the for te 
copies are as valuable as they were the month copies you desire, on the coupon below. Ce, # 
they were printed. We now offer you this oppor- Lt SOMMER. ..cesecse 20c a copy 
pa a Sins cine, eel satel ial | 6 to 12 Copies.......... 1Sc a copy For 
unity to acquire these copies at special low Over 12 Copies........ 12c a copy ecs 
prices. Our supply of some months is very With all orders for 6 or more, we will include a free sample 
limited, so order early. copy of “ACTIVITIES ON PARADE,” the children’s edition, 
see ad on page 48. 
ARR Se 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES — 
740 RUSH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Please send me an order of — 
back copies of J.A.& A. Send —- /ANUARY.....- ong 
. FEBRUARY..... 
We cevesssesssne copies which 
I have checked, total amount  “ARCH........ | 
APHIL......... a 
Bicsersnssanesaces ser p 
Please Check ........ oO ONLY 
If we are out of stock of some 075 
SE 0k ene esha ee BUREVo ch inbGs ss escasvandekacebeeseyeauiobea of the copies you checked, may 
we substitute others. 7 
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j MODELING PLASTIC 
Z . CAN BE FIRED 
IN AN ORDINARY 
KITCHEN OVEN 
— Now a etudents t 
) eer Fr one 
sity maybe waterpreefed and decorated with 
senamo ‘ENAMEL. 6 Peclers, red. ylieg bios blue, 


Write for Free E: ia of 
Arts Materials, listing 7! items 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. 3, 425 $0. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








STATIONERY 
FOR YOU 


A box of DeLuxe Stationery for your 
vacation correspondence. Send us 2 
new one-year subscriptions for JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES at $3.00 each. 
Your own new or renewal order may 
be included. 

If you prefer your name and address 
printed on the stationery, send us 3 
new one-year subscriptions—your own 
included. Mail orders to 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











She ART INSTITUTE 
of Chicago 


SUMMER ART STUDY 
June 29 to August 7, 1942 


Many courses especially planned 
for teachers. Crafts, Design, Draw- 
ing and Painting. Low Tuition. 
Credits and degrees offered. 


For Catalog, address Registrar 


SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








_ PEACOCK — 
| 12-inch LOOM 


Simple, sturdy. 
Weaves any ma- 
terial. Widely used 
is schools and 
homes. 









Showing complete 
line of original craft 
projects and materials in 
stock for quick shipment. 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft supplies 
& W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 











Dear Sirs: 

Since 1937 we have used JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES in our school. 
In the past the teachers of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades have found it 
very helpful. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that someone has suggested that you 
include more primary material. I wish 
to disagree with this idea. I feel that 
the intermediate grades have few maga- 
zines from which they can get material, 
while the primary grades have a great 
many. The teachers of the intermediate 
grades need a good magazine and I 
feel that JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI- 
TIES can fill this need if the publishers 
do not try to cover too much material. 
Let me urge you to publish material that 
can do the greatest good and I feel 
that this can be done by devoting most 
of the space to the middle grades. 

—Very truly yours, 
Tennessee principal 

We were very much interested to re- 
ceive this letter and we thank the princi- 
pal who so kindly sent us his views on 
this subject. While we cannot always 
publish everything which teachers and 
principals desire, we like very much to 
hear from them; because, in the end, it 
is their needs and desires which deter- 
mine the material which goes into 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

It is true that several teachers have 
asked us to have more primary material 
in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
We like to hear dissenting voices, if 
any, to this plan. If any other teachers 
feel as this principal does that JUNIOR 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES should not 
try to have primary material to any 
great extent, we should appreciate hear- 
ing from them, too. 


Dear Sir: 

My subscription to the magazine 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
doesn’t expire until after September— 
that is, my present subscription began 
with the October, 1941 issue. 

If I may continue to take the maga- 
zine, may I renew it in October at 
$2.00 per year? 

I would like the magazine very much. 

—Yours truly, 
Oklahoma teacher 

We are sorry that such an arrange- 
ment is not possible. Renew now. 
Your subscription will be extended so 
that no duplicate copies will be received. 





The price for JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES has already been raised to 
$3.00 and it is only as a special cour- 
tesy to our present subscribers that we 
allow this old rate. 

(This answer to the Oklahoma teach- 
er’s letter is reprinted here because we 
feel it may answer a question which has 
been in the minds of some of our sub- 
scribers who renewed in answer to our 
special letter sent sometime ago. Teach- 
ers, your subscription will be extended 
so that no duplicate copies will be re- 
ceived and service to you will be un- 
interrupted. We should also like to say 
here that we can no longer accept orders 
at the old rate of $2.00. That ended in 
April. 

Our thanks to the many thousands of 
teachers who renewed at that time!) 


Gentlemen: 

Thanks for the splendid series on 
flags of our allies. Your magazines are 
rapidly becoming the most handy re- 
ference file in that direction. 

The large pictures of contributors to 
history and the arts are also a help. 
The sixth grade in my art department 
recently correlated their social studies 
by making a class book (wooden cover) 
called “Heroes of Peace.” We used 
many of the large drawings from 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

—Very truly yours, 
Arkansas teacher 

The feature, “Know the Flags of Our 
Allies,” is one of which we feel there 
is a need at the present time. In our 
allies we include those republics of the 
western hemisphere who are with us 
in purpose even though they have not 
formally declared a state of hostilities 
with the Axis. 


Dear Sir: 

In the April issue of ACTIVITIES 
ON PARADE you stated that Defense 
Stamps would be sent to all the boys 
and girls whose work you publish. 

The pupils of the Fifth Street School 
of Charleroi wish to thank you for pub- 
lishing their work. 

—Sincerely yours, 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania teacher 

Sending War Savings Stamps to all 
the children whose work is published in 
ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is a rather 
slow business. If your boys and girls 
haven’t received theirs yet, don’t fret. 


_ They will be mailed soon. 
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EDITORIALILX 





Sharing Ain - “8 


The teachers of America are fighting in the ranks of the great 
army that stands behind our armed forces. Sharing America 
suggests how they may do the most, each according to his 
talents, each according to his circumstances. 


This army behind the armed forces is a body of volunteers, 
for the strength of a democracy lies in the will of its people to give 
freely of their toil, their intelligence, and their substance in the 
times that try men’s souls. The schools are asked to carry on a 
Defense Savings Program voluntarily. They are asked to decide 
for themselves whether students shall purchase Defense Savings 
Stamps and Bonds in and through the schools or from a source 
outside. They are asked to see to it that the purchase of Bonds 
and Stamps is voluntary; that there shall be no coercion, either 
by school authority or by that kind of social pressure that is so 
easy to build up and so cruel in its effects. 


The schools are asked above all to educate for Defense. We 
need not fight in darkness shot through with the fireworks of 
propaganda. The truth has helped to make us a free people. 
The truth can help to keep us free. And truth—in war as in peace 
—is the teacher's business. 


To share in Defense means to Share in America, for we are 
gathered in one mighty effort as the drops are gathered into a 
breaking wave. To the teacher and student alike, the Defense 
Savings Program offers an active share—a real chance to help. 
Whatever form the program takes in the school, four basic 
principles of method are vital: 


Student participation to the fullest extent. 

Parent co-operation. 

Continuing activity integrated with the life of the school. 
Educational value in all activities. 


PrP rr 


There are, in addition, two things that every teacher ought 
to keep in mind so long as the war and its aftermath shall last. 


We need to understand our country, that we may be armed 
with faith for war and with wisdom for peace. 


We are fighting for freedom to learn and to believe and to 
teach the truth. 


(reprinted from Sharing America prepared by the U. S. 
Treasury Department with The U. S. Office of Education) 
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This month we have chosen to speak 
about one of our sister republics in 
the western hemisphere. Cuba is in 
many ways linked with the United 
States and her history and that of her 
flag will make an interesting study. 

Columbus discovered Cuba on his 
first visit to the New World. When 
De Soto left Cuba on his ill-fated ex- 
pedition to the interior of continental 
America, he left his wife in Cuba as 
the head of the Spanish colony there. 
From the time of the first visits of the 
Spaniards, Cuba was a Spanish posses- 
sion. Finally, with the decline of the 
Spanish empire, the government became 
more and more tyrannical with respect 
to its American possession, Cuba. By 
1898, the people of the island were in 
open revolt and when the United States 
battleship Maine was blown up in Ha- 
vana harbor, our country declared war 
on Spain and subsequently won the 
victory. 

By the terms of the treaty, Cuba 
was given its independence and the Re- 
public of Cuba was recognized in 1902. 
The constitution of the republic is 
based upon that of the United States. 
The modern capitol, situated in Havana, 
bears a close resemblance to that of 
the United States. 
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FLAG OF 


CUBA 


Since the economic structure of the 
country is based principally upon the 
exports of sugar, when this crop can- 
not be sold profitably there is much 
distress in the island. This, in turn, 
leads to political unrest. The Cubans 
are loyal patriots and they fight vigor- 
ously in defense of their country and 
their rights. 

For a short period of time, it was 
thought that the United States should 
intervene in one of the Cuban internal 
disputes, but such a policy was aban- 
doned. 

The flag of Cuba contains three blue 
horizontal stripes and two horizontal 
white stripes. The white single star 
is on a field of red. Two Cuban patriots 
are credited with having designed the 
flag of their country—Narciso Lopez 
and Miguel Tuerbe Tolon. 

Cuba has been called the “Pearl of 
the Antilles” and the name is well de- 
served. It is the largest island of the 
West Indies group, rich in natural re- 
sources and in agricultural products. 
Her sugar crop is her most important 
one, but the tobacco grown in Cuba— 
known as Havana—is famous the world 
over. In addition, pineapples and ba- 
nanas are produced in Cuba in suff- 
cient quantity to export. 


Besides being very loyal citizens, the 
people are very gay and friendly. Their 
music reflects their usually joyous at 
titude toward life. But they are lov. 
ers of freedom, too, and will fight 
along with their other neighbors in the 
Americas against any infringement on 
their rights. This spirit is well reflected 
in other Latin American peoples. 

The shield of Cuba is divided into 
three parts and represents a section of 
the flag and the tropical luxuriance of 
the lowlands and the mountain ranges 
in the background. The third section 
shows a harbor with the sun rising a 
the rim of the horizon. A large key is in 
the center of this portion of the shield 
The entire shield is within crossed 
boughs. Thus is depicted the island and 
its characteristics, a proud symbdl for 
a people whose rapid strides in the field 
of government, education, and social 
planning have won for them the admir- 
ation of all their neighbors. 

Next month Know the Flags of Ow 
Allies will present the flag of the Re 
public of Brazil—the only South o 
Central American republic whose lar 
guage is Portuguese. How this came t0 
be, and other interesting facts, will be 
discussed. 
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(1) To make children conscious of 

the benefits of good health. 

(2) To form good health habits in 

children. 

(3) To correct bad habits which have 

been formed. Teachers must use care 

not to condemn things which the child’s 

parents have done; tact and diplomacy 

are the watchwords. 

(4) To make health habits something 

more than burdensome routine. 

(5) To establish the ideal of clean- 

liness. 

(6) To make the classroom a more 

enjoyable place in which to work. 

(7) To make children happier — 

healthy children are happy children. 

(8) To promote better learning abil- 

ities which can be accomplished only 

if the children are healthy and free from 

handicaps. 

(9) To encourage cheerfulness, co- 

operation, kindness, and other necessary 

attributes through healthful play. 
APPROACH 

A comment upon some member’s ab- 
sence from school because of illness 
may lead to a discussion about health. 
Stories may contain references to this 
subject. Adjusting the lights or the 
ventilation in the room may be com- 
mented upon as a health measure. 
Seasonal activities usually have some 
bearing upon health. For example: 
when children go out in rainy weather, 
they are cautioned to wear overshoes 
and other clothes to prevent them from 
being wet. Viewing pictures and pos- 
ters about health may stimulate interest 
in this subject: May Day is also Child 
Health Day, an appropriate time for 
placing health posters on the bulletin 
boards and bringing this subject to the 
attention of the boys and girls. 

DEVELOPMENT 

Here are a number of topics which 
should be discussed during this unit. 

Do we feel better when we are well 
or when we are sick? 

Do we like to go to school when we 
are sick? 

Why should we play outdoors each 
day? 

The teacher should bring out the 
points that fresh air and sunshine help 
make children grow strong. 

Do we feel like playing when we are 
tired? 

Should our window be open when we 























A UNIT ON 
HEALTH 


For the Primary 
Grades Adaptable 
for the 
Intermediate Grades 











sleep? 

The teacher may point out that if 
fresh air is necessary during the day, 
it is also necessary at night. 

Why should our hands be clean? 

How often should we wash our 
hands? 

How often should we take a bath? 

In connection with questions of clean- 
liness, the teacher may discuss germs 
that collect in dirt. The subject of 
cleanliness in the food we eat may be 
presented. These ideas may or may not 
be used, depending upon the exper- 
iences of the group. 

Should we clean our fingernails? 

How often should we brush our hair? 

How often should we brush our teeth? 

What else should we do to care for 
our teeth? 

The teacher may use the thought that 
proper food is as necessary for good 
teeth as for strong bones and proper 
growth, that the children should see a 
dentist at least twice a year. 

Should we eat very hot things or very 
cold things? 

Is it a good thing to try to work 
when there is not enough light? 






How may we protect our eyes? 
How much milk should we drink each 
day? 

Is it a good thing for boys and girls 
to drink coffee and tea? 

Why should we eat fruit and vege- 
tables? 

Do we need meat, too? 

How does keeping our classroom 
clean help us to be healthy? 
How can we keep the room clean? 


CORRELATIONS 

READING: The list at the end of 
this unit provides good sources of ma- 
terial for supplementary reading by the 
children and for reading to the chil- 
dren. Writing and reading captions for 
posters will be good practice for young- 
er children. 

Reading poems written by the chil- 
dren and poems by famous authors on 
the subject of health is a good correla- 
tion. These may be read by the chil- 
dren or by the teacher whichever is 
more feasible with the group. 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE: The 
children may write their own stories on 
health subjects. Varying with the prog- 
ress of the children, these stories may 
be written in individual health note- 
books or in class records. 

Practice in writing titles for health 
pictures is good. 

Boys and girls may write poems, 
stories, and plays for dramatization 
later in the unit. 

NUMBER WORK: While this is 
not of prime importance with a kinder- 
garten group, still children at this level 
can be familiarized with numbers as a 
preparation for later work. This can 
be done by reading height and weight 
figures before placing them on the 
health chart. Older boys and girls may 
learn how to measure and should be 
allowed to use the apparatus provided 
for the purpose. They may also learn 
how to determine the number of feet 
from the number of inches given on 
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most charts and measuring devices. 
Simple problems in addition can be 
worked out on the basis of the various 
weights recorded in the class. 

MUSIC: We have also listed a num- 
ber of sources of songs about health. 
In addition to singing songs such as 
these, children in the second and third 
grades may want to compose their own 
health songs. In a former issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities there is a 
method for creative music which could 
be applied here. 

Folk dances and games are excellent 
to teach the children the value of exer- 
cise. These dances and games can be 
performed out of doors during pleasant 
weather. 

ART: Make health posters. These 
may be of cut paper; they may be 
sketched freehand by the children; 
they may be executed with crayon, tem- 
pera, or any other desired medium. 

A table project is an excellent means 
of demonstrating graphically the rules 
of health. On another page we have a 
suggested “Healthtown” in which the 
figures may be made of clay. They may 
also be made of lightweight cardboard 
suitably mounted so that they will stand 
erect. 

Borders of various health themes can 
make the room very attractive during 
this unit. Vegetables are good for this 
purpose as are bottles of milk, tooth 
brushes, etc. Chalk of various colors 
may be used to make the borders or 
they may be fashioned of construction 
paper and fastened to the boards. 

Even the smallest children should be 
encouraged to make sketches and illus- 
trations for their health notebooks. 

Illustrations for the large health 
chart which should be in the room dur- 
ing this unit can be planned by the 
entire class. 

OTHER CORRELATIONS: This unit 
is primarily designed for the young- 
er children, but it may be adapted for 
the intermediate grades with few addi- 
tions and deletions. In the matter of 
correlations, intermediate grades will 
find interesting ones in the social 
studies. Health problems and activities 
of the various social types form inter- 
esting additions to the study of health. 

Likewise, a more advanced study of 
vitamins and minerals which are present 
in the foods we eat may be undertaken. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
DRAMATIC PLAY: Children should 
dramatize the procedures which daily 
must be undertaken to insure good 
health: brushing teeth and hair, getting 
exercise, drinking milk, washing hands, 
cleaning fingernails, etc. 


PICTURE STUDY: Various com- 


panies will send teachers pictorial ma- 


terial to use in a health unit. In addi- 


tion, magazines and newspapers provide 
good sources of pictures demonstrating 
various health activities. Children 
should study and discuss these during 
the course of the unit. 

Pictures describing the effort the 
United States government is making at 
the present time to insure a healthy 
nation will present a patriotic note 
which is timely and which will arouse 
the children’s interest and co-operation. 


EXCURSIONS: Take the children 
to visit grocery stores, dairies, and other 
places where food is handled. Let them 
see the methods used to safeguard the 
health of the community by sanitation 
and so on. Older children will be inter- 
ested in a trip to the local water works 
where the community’s drinking water 
is purified. Usually persons in charge 
of such a community enterprise are 
very happy to explain the processes. 


HEALTH CHARTS AND HEALTH 
CLUBS: The class should keep a 
health chart similar to the one on page 
10. However, the teacher must rear- 
range this chart to fit the names of the 
members of the class into it; the chart 
illustrated is for the individual class 
member to use. A suitable mark of 
praise (such as a colored star) should 
be awarded for perfect scores. 

A health club is a wonderful way to 
stimulate interest in the subject. Clubs 
fascinate boys and girls, and a health 
club with officers and meetings and ac- 
tivities outside of school is probably the 
finest way to keep the things learned 
during the unit alive and growing dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

If the children write a play, that 
could be the principal culminating activ- 
ity. The children themselves could 
enact the parts or they could have it 
produced in their puppet theatre. The 
play should not be dogmatic but rather 
fanciful and gay, but the children will 
see to that. The program, to which 
parents and friends might be invited, 
may include folk dances and health 
songs which have been learned during 
the unit. 


OUTCOMES 


If the teacher’s objectives have been 
achieved, she is well repaid in under- 
taking this unit. More than that, how- 
ever, the children are bound to be more 
health conscious. Their conversation 
will refer to what they have learned. 
Indeed, it is possible subtly to encour- 
age better health habits for other mem- 
bers of the children’s families in this 
way. Good habits of posture, clean- 





liness, etc., will have been established, 

BOOKS TO USE DURING THE UNIT 

Britannica, Jr., Vol. 7, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Inc., New York 

Childcraft, Vols. 7 and 8 (Vol. 11 for 
correlation with social studies), 
Quarrie Corp., Chicago 

Kindergarten Curriculum, Golden, Mor. 
gan-Dillon, Chicago 

Milk Production, America at Work 
Series, Perry and Slauson, Longmans 
Green, New York 

The Growing Child, Bundesen, Citizens 
School of Health Instruction, Chicago 

Pamphlets from Department of the In. 
terior, Bureau of Education, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 

Source Book in Health and Physical 
Education, Wood and Brownell, Mac. 
millan, New York. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses, R. L. 
Stevenson, Whitman, Racine 

Poems for the Very Young Child, 
Knippel (Comp.), Whitman, Racine 

MUSIC AND GAMES 

Games Outdoors, Marran, Crowell, 
New York 

Games, Dances and Activities, Bartlett, 
Noble and Noble, New York 

Songs of Childhood, Giddings, Thadeus, 
Earhart, Baldwin and Newton, Ginn 
& Co., Chicago 

Book of Games, Forbush and Allen, 
Winston, Chicago 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Health Stories, Bk. 1, 2, 3, Towse and 
Gray, Scott, Forseman Co., Chicago 

Why Be a Goop, Burgess, Frederick 
Stokes, New York 

Silent Reading, Bk. 3, Stone, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., New York 

In Storyland, Low, Small, Maynard & 
Co., New York 

SOURCES OF PICTORIAL 
MATERIAL 

National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal, 
Chicago 

United Fruit Company, 1 Federal St., 
Boston 

Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bristol-Myers Co., 626 Fifth Ave., New 
York 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

The United States Office of Education, 
in a recent announcement, stressed the 
duty of the schools in the nation’s pro- 
gram for better health for all. The 
part nutrition plays in this campaign 
cannot be overemphasized. 

A pamphlet Food for Thought—the 
School’s Responsibility in Nutrition 
Education has been compiled by the 
United States Office of Education and is 
offered to teachers and others at 15c per 
copy. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Each day, try to do all of the things 
listed on this chart. Place a mark in the 
square under the day you practice these 
health rules. This chart may be used for 
four weeks. At the end of each week. if 
you have marks in all of the squares for 
that week, you may place a colored star 
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at the top of the space for the week. 

If you do NOT have all the squares 
filled, try harder during next week. I 
will be a great start for good health 
habits if you can fill all the squares fot 
each day during the four weeks. Here's 
to your good Health! 
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To make this health table project. place 
the table against the wall and stretch a 
piece of paper for the background. On the 
background draw Lake Tak-a-bath, Bread- 
loaf Hill, and other scenery of Healthtown. 








The Orange Juice Inn may be made 
with a piece of orange construction paper 
curled in the shape of a glass. Coffee-cup 
x i Jail, the Apple School, and the other build- 
4 i ings may be made by cutting two pieces of 
5 : construction paper in the proper shape, 
4 pasting the sides together and inserting a 





or block of wood between the two pieces, This 

o ‘ oS = will make them look like real buildings. 
7 .* Make the vegetable people of cardboard 
or construction paper mounted on card- 


board. Use little wooden blocks tacked to 
the bases to make the people stand erect. 

- If you wish, you may use a real milk bottle 

for the Fountain Square. The Cereal Library 

may be a box in which cereal comes. There 


are many things which you may do to make 
this Table Project very pretty and lots of fun. 
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Cut pieces of paper about 1” 
square, Write “Move 1” on 20, 
“Move 2” on 15, “Move 3” on 10. 
“Move 4” on 5, and “Move 5” on3. 
Place these in a box and shake 
them before playing. 


Make circles of colored card- 
board about as big as a dime. 
Each player needs one circle. 
Each player takes a turn draw: 
Shea a ol ing a piece of paper from the box. 
v ETH- 
Be Dace 2 Pues He moves as many spaces as the 





% piece of paper says. All players 

. i 1 place their circles on “Start” at 

i GOT UP EARLY- the beginning of the game. When 

SI YY SKIP 4 sPact a space has “Skip” on it, the 


player skips asitsays. The same 
is true for the “Go Back’s.”. The 
first player to reach the Good 
Health Sun wins. 
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A teacher who does not have the bene- 
fit of expert supervision may be called 
upon to select music books for her 
group. To choose wisely requires more 
than an ability to recognize good music, 
although that is also important. 

To simplify the task, the teacher 
should ask herself the following ques- 
tions and try to find an affirmative an- 
swer in the text under consideration. 
No text is absolutely satisfactory in all 
features. The book that most nearly 
fulfills the teacher’s needs should be 
chosen. 

(1) Does it provide good music? 
The teacher should take time to sample 
the songs by singing or playing them. 
They should possess the following char- 
acteristics: (a) Follow a recognizable 
plan of construction. The phrases 
should be easy to identify and well 
balanced as to length. The rhythm pat- 
tern should be discernible and accurate. 
(b) The melody should be singable. 
The tonal progressions should appear 
natural and logical to the ear. (c) The 
tune and the rhythm should attract the 
attention through some element of nov- 
elty or variety. (d) The song should 
possess spontaneity and sincerity in ex- 
pression. (e) The words and music 
should create the same mood. (f) The 
songs as a whole should be worthy of 
study. 

(2) Does it require additional facil- 
ities? Occasionally one finds a text 
that is so planned that flash cards or 
other drill material is essential for its 
successful use. Frequently some por- 
tions are useless without a piano or 
radio. If one lacks these facilities, or 
funds to procure them, this feature is a 
drawback. 

(3) Are the songs arranged pro- 
gressively as to difficulty? Although 
groups vary as to their individual prob- 
lems, a good text is so planned that an 
average group at that level can begin 
near the beginning and continue, with 
desired omissions and deviations, to the 

end. This saves time for the teacher. 

(4) Does the book possess corre- 
lative value? Good music texts pro- 
vide excellent seasonal songs. Modern 
vnes also include much material that 
can be correlated with the health and 
safety program, social studies units, and 
art appreciation activities. 

(5) Does the book provide for in- 
dividual differences? The songs should 
provide a variety of thematic material: 
occupations, nature, moods, interest 
Different types of technical problems 
should also be included: tonal, rhythmic, 
and theoretical. Children and groups 
vary in their ability to grasp these 
features. 
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(6) Is the material modern in 
slant? The better texts provide mate- 
rial about aeroplanes, “traffic cops,” and 
other modern innovations or expres- 
sions in addition to the historical and 
standard subjects. 

(7) Does the material fit the com- 
munity? A rural class would not en- 
joy a book that ignored their mode of 
living and their interests; the same is 
true of urban communities devoted to 
specific activities. A good text should 
provide some material that has com- 
munity appeal. 

(8) Is the text adapted in difficulty 
to your group? Some books are listed 


_ as to serial number; some, as to grade. 


Ascertain which plan is followed in 
the books you inspect. Furthermore, 
consider the status of music achievement 
in your system. In a school where 
music is a recent innovation, the stand- 
ard in your room may be below the 
accepted level for children with more 


background. In that case it might be 
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well to select the text designated by the 
publisher for the preceding grade. If 
that plan is followed in all the grades 
using the series, the second and third 
grades may use the same text, the first 
year the series are followed. When the 
children have acquired the necessary 
foundation, they may borrow the books 
used by the class above them, until the 
latter group are through with them. 
There is nothing gained by attempting 
to use a book that is technically too 
difficult for the group. 


(9) Does the book provide for the 
use of supplementary material? Some- 
times the technical problems covered 
in a text are so rigidly developed and 
reviewed, that a class acquire great fa- 
cility in sight-reading songs according 
to that procedure, but develop no initia- 
tive for attacking the same problem in a 
new guise. If the problems are presented 
in various ways, the children will be- 
come accustomed to hunt for the prob- 
lems and to solve them in spite of its un- 
familiar setting. 

(10) Does the book have an attrac- 
tive, durable format? The better 
music texts are attractively illustrated, 
frequently in color. The paper is good 
quality and clear white, the notes are 
jet black, and the size of the staves 
and notes are determined by the grade 
for whom they are intended. The words 
are written directly below the notes in 
clear, legible type. The elementary ex- 
pression marks are included; intermed- 
iate and junior-high books often include 
a glossary of the expression marks 
found in the book. The arrangement of 
phrases on the staves should make iden- 
tification easy, especially in primary 
texts. 

The covers should be stiff and the 
cloth washable, if possible. Sturdy con- 
struction is an asset in music books as 
well as elsewhere. 


(11) Is a teacher’s manual avail- 
able? When there is no supervisor in 
the system, this is especially important. 
Many books follow a definite procedure 
which experts have discovered is simple 
and practicable. Without the manual, 
a teacher may be unable to determine 
how to present various problems and 
when to undertake them. 

(12) Is the book part of a graded 
series? Since all learning is built upon 
the foundation previously acquired, it 
is easier to use a text which follows 
procedures already made familiar to 
the class and which will prepare them 
for specific work in future years. In a 
supplementary or art-song book, this 
question may be ignored. It is impor- 
tant to remember in selecting a basic 
text. 
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MICHIGAN’S NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Minerals—copper, iron, salt, cement, coal. 
Forests produce lumber and furs. 

Farm lands produce fruits and vegetables. 
Water power first brought industry to Michigan, 
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One of the most useful lessons which 
the people of the United States have 
learned in recent years is that a com- 
munity dependent upon a single indus- 
try or occupation is a community of un- 
sound economic—and therefore social— 
structure. True, there are still many 
such communities; but more and more 
the populations are coming to adopt 
measures which will prevent these con- 
ditions from existing. A reason for 
considering these facts is that Michigan 
is an excellent example of a state which 
has diversified its industries to insure a 
more stable economic life and it also 
presents a study of cities where a single 
industry rules. 

These thoughts may well form the 
basis of a study of Michigan since they 
correlate history with modern industrial 
and agricultural activity. Michigan is 
a state in which industrial plants are 
scattered throughout the entire area. 
Agriculture is varied and carried on by 
a large number of the citizens. 


The study of Michigan will begin, 


_ therefore, with an inspection of the 


land—its position, its topography, and 
its climate. Michigan, situated as it is 
on the shores of four of the great lakes, 
has the longest coastline of any Amer- 
ican state. At the straits of Mackinac, 
Michigan is separated into two parts 
thus making the Upper and the Lower 
Peninsulas. 

Originally most of Michigan was 
covered with vast forests of hardwoods 
and various members of the fir family. 
This led the early inhabitants of the 
state to accept trapping and lumbering 
as occupations. In the early days when 
the French owned what is now Mich- 
igan, the trappers held sway. In later 
days, lumbering became increasingly 
important and many towns in the state 
depended for a large amount of their 
prosperity upon the lumber industry. 
Vestiges of this industry remain in 
Kalamazoo—famous for its paper mills 
—and Grand Rapids—in which much 
fine furniture is made. 

As the lumber declined in importance, 
the people of Michigan looked else- 


where for new fields of activity. These’ 


were discovered in the vast quantities 
of iron and copper which were found 
in the Upper Peninsula. For a time, 
Michigan was the greatest producer of 
these commodities in the United States. 
Then as greater suppties of iron and 
copper were discovered in other states, 
it appeared that Michigan would lose 
her place among the foremost states of 
the Union. 

But the citizens of Michigan began to 
search for other activities which should 
keep prosperity in their state. They 
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discovered rich farm land in what had 
once been vast forests. Other minerals 
proved their presence beneath the fertile 
land — salt, petroleum, cement, mag- 
nesium are but a few of the necessary 
substances found in Michigan’s mines 
and quarries. Water power and stra- 
tegic positions have made great indus- 
trial centers in that state. Commerce 
with other states and nations has de- 
veloped to unheard of proportions. 

Michigan, formed from a part of the 
Northwest Territory, obtained the Upper 
Peninsula as a compromise in a border 
dispute with Ohio. What once seemed 
to be a desolated forest has since proved 
to be one of the most productive sec- 
tions of the state. It is from this region 
that the great quantities of iron and 
copper are mined. Here, as well as in 
Minnesota, are the famous open pit 
mines. The metals are obtained in their 
native state as well as in ores. The 
Upper Peninsula is separated from 
Canada by Lake Superior and where 
this lake joins Lake Huron there are 
the famous Falls of St. Mary—Sault Ste. 
Marie. The most important canal in the 
United States is located here. It handles 
a greater volume of traffic than any 
other canal in the world. It is from 
this waterway that the iron and copper 
of the upper peninsula and Minnesota 
and the wheat and other grains from the 
prairie provinces of Canada move to 
their eastern markets. 

The Upper Peninsula also contains a 
reserve of forest timber which the state 
is administering wisely along with its 
program of reforestation and conserva- 
tion in the Lower Peninsula. 

In the Lower Peninsula, once a great 
forest but now almost depleted of its 
timber stands, are the great manufactur- 
ing centers and farm lands. Although 
Michigan does a great deal of dairying 
and raises much grain, it is for her 
fruits and vegetables that she is par- 
ticularly famous. 

Michigan ranks first among the states 
in the production of beans and cucum- 


bers and the quantity of celery, carrots, 
and sugar beets produced places her in 
the front rank of states growing these 
vegetables for a nation which increas- 
ingly values fresh vegetables in its diet. 
Although Michigan does not raise more 
celery than any other state, the quality 
of this vegetable is said by experts to be 
unsurpassed. 

Cherries constitute both a farm crop 
and an industry since great quantities 
of this fruit are grown and canned in 
Michigan. Other fruits raised in Mich- 
igan are apples, currants, grapes, pears, 
plums, raspberries and other berries. 

In the present war it is not unlikely 
that another crop and industry will 
grow to great proportions in Michigan. 
That is the growing and processing of 
sugar beets. Already Michigan ranks 
third in the production of beet sugar 
and is among the first five states in 
growing sugar beets. With the growing 
demands made upon the sugar industry 
for their product to be used in produc- 
ing war materials—smokeless powder— 
it is easy to foresee a great advance 
being made during the comiug months. 

However, it is for none of these things 
that most boys and girls, at least, know 
Michigan. The remarkable develop- 
ment of the manufacture of automobiles 
(for the most part in Michigan) has 
placed this state in a unique position. 
The motor industry in Detroit, Flint, 
Lansing, and Pontiac dominates the 
imagination of young and old alike. 
Here are excellent examples of com- 
munities largely dependent upon one 
industry and its ramifications. How- 
ever, since the state is so well located 
and motor transportation seems destined 
to be a permanent part of American 
economy, there is little doubt that these 
communities will always enjoy a mea- 
sure of prosperity. 

An interesting integration with this 
subject can be found in the manner in 
which the entire motor industry has 
changed from civilian to military pro- 
duction in the last few months. News- 
papers and current periodicals tell the 
story graphically and in detail. 

Other important industries in Mich- 
igan are furniture and paper, metal 
products and tools, hardware and paints, 
chemicals (remember that Michigan 
leads the country in the production of 
bromine) and meat packing. 

Another industry that may develop 
in Michigan may be an outgrowth of 
that state’s deposits of magnesium and 
magnesium ores. Michigan is the na- 
tion’s leading producer of magnesium, 
a vital necessity in our war effort. 

Thus we see that Michigan is first and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Here are pictures of many interesting places ’ SS 
in Michigan and pictures of many things 
which have made Michigan famous. Use 
these pictures in a Michigan notebook. Try to — 
find out as much about each one as possible. 
Find out where each industry is located and 
where each historical place may be found, y 























Write little stories about some of these pic- a | 
tures. Those of the tulips near Holland. Mich- a ,z j \ 
igan, will be fine subjects for stories at this : 
time of year when everyone is thinking about 
flowers. 


Try to find other pictures of Michigan scenes 
fo make your trip through Michigan even 
more enjoyable. Locate these scenes on your 
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MUSIC: Gay, military (15 to 30 
seconds ). 

ANNOUNCER I (military command- 
ing voice): We salute! 

VOICE I (calling off mike): Fam- 
ous events. 

VOICE II (calling off mike): Anni- 
versaries. 

VOICE III (calling off mike): Per- 
sonalities to remember. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II (clear, intimate 
manner of speaking, in contrast to 
Announcer I) : 

In our second radio guessing game, 
we salute many famous persons who 
were born in May, as well as the holi- 
days or special days we set aside to 
do honor to some event in our nation’s 
history. (Class or room number) 
will present today’s program. We now 
ask you to get your pencils and paper 
ready to write your answers to 10 
questions. Two famous composers were 
born in May, Johannes Brahms and 
Richard Wagner. This music was com- 
posed by one of them. Do you know 
his name? Write it after number one 
on your paper. 

MUSIC: (The music will be deter- 
mined by the school and the answer, 
also. Perhaps a number by Brahms 
will be chosen. These are suggested: 
Hungarian Dances, Cradle Song, 
Waltzes. ) 

ANNOUNCER II: Was that music 
written by Brahms or Wagner? That 
is answer One of this guessing game. 
Number two is a story about a boy 
named James. 

GIRL I (interrupting): You mean 
the one whose mother called him 
Jamie? 

ANNOUNCER II: Yes, that’s the one. 
Suppose you tell this story. 

GIRL I: Jamie’s father was an en- 
gineer and when he was a little boy, 
he went with his father and mother to 
live in St. Petersburg, Russia, where 
his father was building a railroad. 

ANNOUNCER I (interrupting): But 
these people were Americans. 

GIRL I: O yes, from New England. 
Jamie had a younger brother, Willie, 
who was always being sent after Jamie 
at dinnertime, because Jamie spent 
most of his time in the big art galleries 
in St. Petersburg or in some of the 
museums. 

WILLIE: You must hurry 
Jamie, we have company for tea. 

JAMIE: O, we are always having 
company for tea. Who is it? 

WILLIE: Somebody very 
Sir William Ashe, mother said. 

JAMIE: Not the famous 
painter, Sir William Ashe? 
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WILLIE: Maybe. He looks very 
important and mother is waiting for 
you. Do hurry. 

GIRL |: Jamie ran with his brother 
Willie through the rain to their home. 
Quietly they entered the side door and 
while they were taking off their wet 
clothes, they overheard this 
sation: 

MAN’S VOICE: This child of yours 
has uncommon genius, Mrs. Whistler. 
There is great delicacy and originality 
here, but you must never force him be- 
yond his own desires to work. 

WOMAN: I only let him amuse him- 
self with it. Sometimes I have to inter- 
fere, or he would spend all his time 
painting. 

MAN’S VOICE: He must go tu an 
art school, of course, for training is 
necessary. His talent should develop 
slowly and unfold itself naturally. 

WOMAN: To be sure. He shall study 
with the best artists in St. Petersburg. 

GIRL I: And all the time Jamie was 
listening to them he was drawing a 
picture of Sir William Ashe, the Scotch 
painter, holding his cup of hot tea. 
Many years later Jamie painted a pic- 
ture of the other person in this same 
scene. It has become very famous and 
one day each year has been set aside 
to honor this person. 

ANNOUNCER II: Thank you, (name 
of girl) for this story. Your answer to 
number two is the day in May this 
year which is set aside for this event. 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! Number 
two. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II: May is the month 
when we all want to be outdvors as 
much as possible. May Day festivals 
are-enjoyed in many schools, and_ if 
the weather is fine, there are Maypoles. 
Morris dances, hobby horse races, and 
singing games. (Name of class or 
group) will now sing for you... (One 
of the following is suggested: Thgee 
Blind Mice, Lovely Evening. When I 
was a Lady, the Farmer, The Farmer in 
the Dell.) 

ANNOUNCER II: Your answer to 


question three is the name of the coun- 


conver- 


try where this May Day custom orgin- 
ated. 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! Number 
three. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II: The month of May 
marks the beginning of many famous 
events in the history of transportation 
and communication. Our next three ques- 
tions—4, 5. and 6—will be answered 
by one famous first trip of history. 
You will be asked to name the event. By 
sound effects we will give you the 
clues to these answers. You will have 
only a short time to listen to each and 
lo write your answer, so pay close at- 
tention. Now for number four. 

SOUND: Crowd chattering, people 
saying good-bye, boat rubbing against 
the dock. Old-fashioned steamboat 
whistle blows several times, fading away 
the last time. 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! Number 
four. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II: Number _ five 
brought us one of our fastest methods 
of communication. Listen carefully. 

SOUND: Telegraph keys ticking a 
few seconds. 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! Number 
five. 

MLSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II: Number six. This 
famous event took place just fifteen 
years ago. Today much of our war 
material and many of our soldiers are 
travelling over the same route but they 
are not able to land in the city which 
received the first famous traveler. 

SOUND: Airplane motors warming 
up and taking off. (This sound can 
be found on sound — effects 
records, } 

ANNOL NCER I: We salute! Number 
six. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER Il: Many of our best- 
known writers and loved poets were 
born in the month of May. We honor 
five of them this month: Robert Brown- 
ing, famous English poet; Sir James 
M. Barrie, Scotch dramatist and novel- 
ist; Ralph Waldo Emerson, Julia 
Ward Howe. and Walt Whitman. Ameri- 


can poets, 


many 


These famous lines were 
written by which one of them? Name 
him for your answer to number seven. 
VOICE | tor Verse Choir) (repeat 
ing twice, slowly): God's in His heaven 
—AIVs right with the world. 
ANNOUNCER 1: We salute! Number 
seven, 
MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 
ANNOUNCER II: 


identify number eight. 


This music will 


(Continued on page 41) 
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In the spring months we had watched 
the birds return from the South. We 
also had taken several bird excursions. 
Therefore, it seemed logical to select 
birds for our May science unit. 

In line with our practice of using a 
different type of art medium each 
month, we decided to use water-color 
crayons to make pictures of birds. On 
manila paper, the children drew pictures 
of the birds we studied. They used 
the water-color crayons. After the color 
is applied, water is washed over this 
medium so that the finished drawing has 
the appearance of a true water color. 

The children wrote a preface for their 


Bird Book. 


OUR BIRD BOOE 


This book tells about birds. 

We like birds. 

Birds are so pretty. 

They sing so nicely. 

Each bird has a different song. 

Some birds are the same size as other 
birds. 

Some birds are little. 

Some birds are large. 

Some birds are related to each other. 

Birds are of different colors. 

The male is usually prettier than the 
female. 

There are no two birds that exactly 
look alike. 

Birds run, strut, or hop. 

Most birds fly South in the winter. 

They come back in the spring. 

Birds live in nests built in trees or in 
bird houses. 

Most birds are our friends. 

They eat insects that destroy plants 
and grain. 

Some birds come back early in the 
spring. 

Feed the birds if snow is still on the 
ground. 

The mother birds lay eggs. 

The eggs are kept warm by the birds 
sitting on them. 

They hatch into baby, birds. 

The mother and daddy bird feed them 
until they can take care of themselves. 

Did you know a bird does about the 
same things you do? 

It is born. 

It is taken care of by its parents or 
by some bird. 

It grows. 

It eats, sleeps, and plays. 

Birds sing every day. 

Can you be as happy as a bird? 


A STUDY OF THE VARIOUS BIRDS 


Following this preliminary survey, 
the children made a study of the various 
kinds of birds. They drew pictures of 
the birds under discussion. We wrote 
what they learned in their talks on little 
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slips of paper. These were stapled to 
the pages of their book. 

Here is what the children learned 
about the robin, as dictated to us. 

A robin has a red-orange breast. 

It has a black-brown back. 

The wings and tail of the robin are 
black-brown. 

A robin has a yellow-orange beak. 

Robins like to eat angle worms. 

They pull them out of the garden. 

All holes are left in the ground. 

This way they help make the garden. 

They like to eat beetles, grasshoppers, 
and caterpillars. 

They like wild fruit. 

They like to eat cherries from the 
cherry trees. 

They drink water and take a bath 
in it. 

They like to sing to make you happy. 

They sing cheer-up, cheer-up. 

The robins make nests in trees, on 
porches, or in corners of houses. 

They like apple trees for their nests. 

They make them of grasses, roots, 
leaves, string, and mud. 

The mother robin lays four eggs in 
the nest. 

The eggs are light blue. 

The mother robin sits on the eggs. 

The daddy bird sits on the eggs when 
mother is resting. 

Soon the eggs hatch into baby robins. 

Mother and daddy feed them angle 
worms. 

When the baby robins grow up they 
fly out of their nest. 


If they are afraid their mother pushes . 


them out. 
The baby robin has a spotted breast. 
Cats eat baby robins. 
THE BLUEBIRD 
This is a male bluebird. 
The male bird is a pretty bird. 
His breast is orange like the robin’s. 
His back and wings are light blue. 
He is given the name of “bird of 
happiness” because he sings so cheerily. 
The mother bird is gray. 
She does not sing. 


She doesn’t want anyone to find her 
nest. 

They build their nest of grass in a 
hollow tree. 

Sometimes they build their nest in an 
old tin can. 

The mother lays five blue eggs in the 
nest. 

Bluebirds eat grasshoppers, beetles, 
and caterpillars. 

Bluebirds eat weed seeds, wild fruit 
and elderberries. 

The bluebird comes back very early 
in the spring. 

Sometimes there still is snow on the 
ground. 

Bluebirds are seen flying mostly in 
the country. 


WOOD THRUSH 

This is a wood thrush. 

It belongs to the same family as the 
bluebird and robin. 

Look at the three birds. 

You can tell they are related. 

The robin and bluebird have orange 
breasts. 

The robin and thrush have brown 
wings and back. 

The wood thrush is a brown bird. 

His breast is white speckled with 
brown spots. 

Because he is a shy bird he is not as 
friendly as the bluebird and the robin. 

He usually lives in the woods. 

Sometimes he lives in the city. 

The wood thrush sings at sunset and 
sunrise. 

He sings better than the bluebird and 
robin. 

He sings pip-pip-pip, tsee, tsee, tut- 
tut. 

The thrush builds his nest of mud, 
grass, and leaves—as the robin does. 

He builds it in a bush or a tree not 
very high from the ground. 

The mother bird lays three or four 
greenish blue eggs like the robin. 

The wood thrush eats insects and 
wild fruit. 

The robin and bluebird come first in 
the spring. 

The wood thrush waits until the 
leaves are on the trees. 


THE MEADOWLARK 
This is a meadowlark. 
A meadowlark is brown with a yellow 
breast. 
His back is striped with white, yel- 
low, and brown. 
You see him in the meadow in the 
country. 
He helps the farmer. 
He eats the insects that destroy the 
farmer’s grain. 
These insects are boll weevil, beetles, 
caterpillars. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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BUILD-UP POSTER 


This is a woodpecker. Make a woodpecker 
on a piece of construction paper. Cut pieces 
like those we show at the bottom of the page 
from paper colored as we have marked. 

Paste the small pieces on the big bird like 
we have shown. 

Piece 12 should be pasted down and then 
pieces 13, 14, and 15 pasted on top of it. 

If you want to, before you make the big 
bird, you may draw a branch of a tree for 
him to perch on. When all the pieces have 
been pasted in place, you may want to draw 
some clouds with white chalk. 
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Sketch designs (like those we have shown 
here) on pieces of lightweight cardboard. 
Make the pieces as large as you wish but re- 
member that the finished picture will not look 
well if there is too large an amount of white 
space around the sketch. 

Then, using different colors of yarn or other 
thread, make the stitches about as long as 
those we have shown. In the picture above. 
the bushes may be done with green yarn, the 
roof of the house with red, the grass a different 
shade of green. and so on, The centers of the 
flowers may have French knots, if you wish. 

Mount the finished picture on a piece of 
colored cardboard, place a passe partout 
hanger on the back. and wrap the picture as 
a gift for Mother on Mother's Day. 

If you wish, you may place the finished 
picture in a regular picture frame. 
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MOTHER 


NEVER A PAL 


SO NEAR, 
NO COMRADE HALF 
SO TRUE, 
NEVER A FRIEND 
SO DEAR 
MOTHER OF MINE, 
AS YOU. 
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vhite : 

| This Mother's Day card is easy to 
other 

| make and very pretty. too. Fold a 
5 os | piece of paper into four parts, Paint 
Ove, | scallops across the top and bottom of 
, the | the front and back covers. In the 
>rent center of the front cover, paste a sil- 
f the houette and print the word MOTHER 
wish. | below it. 
of Inside the card, on the right hand 
palin: | HER side, make a scalloped box. Care 
rtout hel » / fully letter the poem inside the box. 

+ Opposite this draw a picture as we 





have shown. 
shed It you use pretty pink paper, you 
will have a lovely card for mother. 
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e SAFETY IS OUR DEFENSE e 


The war and the spring season have 
planted the seeds for the Victory Garden 
idea. And, too, in my opinion it is a 
wonderful idea. It certainly will make 
a lot of people start “farming” on 
small scales and big ones who never 
thought of doing such a thing. Their 
efforts will not only help the family 
budget but will keep certain members 
out in the fresh air doing exercises that 
will be most beneficial to health. How- 
ever, persons unfamiliar with garden 
implements may find that accidents can 
happen very easily in handling these 
tools carelessly. 

Let us turn for a moment to the big 
problem of farming. Statistics show us 
that farming is the most dangerous 
occupation and yet we know that our 
nation, especially now, cannot get along 
without it. Farming requires hours 
and hours of patient, grinding, back- 
breaking work in spite of all the modern 
conveniences and mechanical gadgets 
that have been invented. These inven- 
tions in most cases have merely in- 
creased the dangers on the farms. 

In the old days, oxen slowly pulled 
the plows that broke the soil. Later 
horses were used. Then came tractors 
driven by gasoline engines. Then came 
electric lights, electric pumps, radios, 
telephones, refrigerators, milking 
machines, and many other mechanical 
devices. There are many farms, how- 
ever, still using equipment such 
as kerosene lamps, lanterns, or 
stoves. Some farmers have had such a 
hard struggle, they can not even have 
the use of electricity for lights. Per- 
haps storms of wind and dust have 
wiped out their crops or floods ruined 
their fields and washed away their 
homes. These disasters come to the 
farmer but the next year when spring 
arrives, he is ready to begin all over 
again. 

One state report which I read classi- 
fies farm accidents in this manner: 
(fatal accidents) falls, 9%; excessive 
heat, 12%; lightning, 5%; animals, 
20% ; machinery, 29%; vehicular, 8% ; 
miscellaneous such as fires, explosions, 
etc., 17%. 

Farmers sometimes use dynamite or 
other explosives to blast out stumps or 
for wells or rock for building, and acci- 
dents happen in many cases through 
mishandling of these explosives. 

Gasoline, oil, and kerosene should be 
kept in steel containers and carefully 
marked, but sometimes this is not done. 
Small children have been dangerously 
injured through carelessness in taking 
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care of these inflammable substances. 

Jumping in the haymow, climbing 
into the barn loft or running in and 
out of barns too much may cause serious 
injury. Most barns are built of wood 
and are not usually equipped with fire 
extinguishers, so it pays to keep matches 
away from the barn. Have some device 
for lighting that is safe. 

Many accidents are attributed to the 
carelessness in taking care of farm 
machinery. A great many farms are 
not fortunate enough to have a well- 
planned building for tools. Tools are 
carelessly stored in sheds, in a corner 
of the barn, and sometimes left stand- 
ing in the fields. They have been the 
cause of more than one fatal accident. 
The teeth of harrows, the wheels of 
discs, pitchforks, mowing machine teeth, 
sickles, scythes, or other sharp instru- 
ments used for harvesting, digging, or 
cutting create hazards when not proper- 
ly put away. 

Games on the farm, such as running 
too fast on a very hot day or engaging 
in lifting contests or jumping across a 
deep ditch may prove to be more pain- 
ful than fun—especially farm boys try- 
ing to lift heavy weights. They might 
either drop the heavy object on a foot 
or the heavy lifting might cause a 
rupture or other injury. 

Bridges or railway trestles near the 
farm are tempting places to play, but 
children should be taught the dangers 
of getting into the path of a streamliner. 
They can be taught that they must know 
that the track is for the train and the 
engineer will not always be able to see 
them in time to stop. 

Animals cause many deaths on the 
farm and there are many reasons for 
this. Most domestic animals, under 
normal conditions, will not harm or 
attack anyone; but when an animal 
thinks danger is near its young or it is 
frightened or sick, it is apt to become 


uncontrollable and vicious. Animals 
that are teased or constantly mistreated 
may also turn vicious. 

A bull, a mother hog, or boar become 
very dangerous at times. A bull has 
such great strength and should always 
have a ring in his nose and be handled 
in a manner that will not allow his 
release or permit him to get too near to 
a person. 

Some horses are very difficult to 
handle and sometimes bite or kick 
dangerously, especially if they sense 
that a person is afraid of them. 

Most of the farm accidents, though, 
are accidents that should not happen. 
They are like the city accidents in that 
they would not have happened if “Safety 
habits” had been practiced. If tools 
are taken care of in the right way; pre- 
cautions for fire and explosions taken 
care of; animals provided for and 
placed where they should be; all un- 
necessary risks and hazards done away 
with; then we should soon see the dif- 
ference in the figures of statistics. 

Now, we have wandered far away 
from a Small family garden, but the 
same rules hold for making of small 
as those for planting a whole farm. 
The main purpose is to add to the 
nation’s food basket and not to fill our 
hospitals with the victims who get in- 
jured by careless use of farm tools. 

Many schools have already started 
some very large gardens, but much 
emphasis is being stressed on the proper 
use and care of tools and the conserva- 
tion of strength. A hoe left upturned 
may cause a serious cut. Upturned 
rakes or shovels or spades may cause 
more cuts. Sometimes one may step 
on a hoe or rake and the handle may 
fly up and hit the head of some one and 
cause a head injury that might prove 
severe. 

Cuts may prove very dangerous 
unless first aid is given and wound taken 
care of in the right way. One thing 
that seems to be the habit on the farm 
is to neglect the treatment of cuts or 
bruises or small injuries, and sometimes 
this neglect is painfully paid for later. 

The government is ready and willing 
to furnish information to “would be” 
gardeners, and all persons who know 
nothing about gardening should take 
advantage of these helpful hints. One 
community has invited the public to 
see a planting demonstration. These 
gardens are the starting of field instruc- 
tion in which the park department is 
co-operating with the war gardens com- 
mittee through three demonstrations. 
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A Patnaiotic MAY BASKET 


by 
GLADYS S. SHIRES 
Oxford, New Jersey 


This patriotic May basket is made of 
construction paper, light blue in color. 
The poppies are red (made like the pat- 
terns on this page), the cornflowers are 
blue, and the daisies are white. The 
centers of the poppies and other 
flowers are shown at the side of the 
patterns for the flowers. The centers of 
the cornflowers are blue; of the daisies, 
yellow; and of the poppies, black. 


The stems of the flowers are double 
and are put through a small slitin each 
flower. The center of the flower covers 
the edges of the stem. 





A small lace paper doily gives the 
basket a finished touch, 





FOLD A PIECE OF 

CONSTRUCTION PAPER 

CUT A BASKET LIKE 
THIS- 


FOLD ON THE 
DOT TED ae 


SEE SKETCH 
AT RIGHT, 
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MAY DECORATIONS 
FOR WINDOWS—BLACKBOARDS—NOTEBOOKS 


These designs—the bird, the house, and the tree—are things 
which form our May decorations, Draw a pattern of a house 
and a pattern of a tree as we have shown on this page. The pat- 
terns will show half a house and half a tree. Fold a piece of 
paper and place the pattern along the fold. Cut around the pat- 
tern. Unfold the finished design and use it to make another 
house or tree. The birds may be cut the same way. Look atthe 
large drawing of the bird at the bottom of this page. 

Use cutting paper of different colors for these designs. Place 
large designs along the blackboard for a border. Use them on 
the windows. Smaller decorations may be placed on notebooks. 

Designs may be cut as we have told you, then drawn on pieces 
of paper and the outlines pricked with a pin. Dusting over this 
design (which has been placed against the blackboard) with 
chalk is also possible. 


Make the details of the house and bird and tree with crayon. 




































PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


by 
HAROLD R. RICE 


Instructor, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, W yoming, Ohio 


NATURE CORRELATION 

Perhaps one of the best ways to 
relieve the strains of war is through the 
beauties of nature. A few quiet 
moments spent in studying the birds, the 
trees, the flowers, and the insects will 
prove restful to both mind and body. 

The butterfly is a beautiful insect. 
It proudly displays all of the colors of 
the rainbow. Hundreds of different 
patterns of design can be found on 
butterfly wings. Children will thrill at 
studying the various stages the insect 
passes through before becoming a beau- 
tiful butterfly. 


CUT-PAPER BUTTERFLIES 
(Grades | - 2 - 3) 

Small children will show considerable 
interest in cutting imaginary butterfly 
patterns from gayly colored cutting 
papers. However, it is important that 
the child fully understand the character- 
istics of the insect before attempting. to 
create one from paper. Merely to create 
the desire and then present the ma- 
terials is not enough. 

A butterfly, with wings folded. re- 
sembles a giant letter “B.” The dif- 
ferent kinds of butterflies will vary in 
shape. and the children will see these 
additional possibilities once they visual- 
ize the basic outline. Practice sheets 
should be distributed first so that 
“trials” can be made in cutting.. A sheet 
of paper (9” x 12”) should be folded 
to measure 6” x 9”. Some teachers 
may prefer a larger sheet measuring 
about 12” x 18”. If the larger size is 
used, it should be folded to measure 
9” x 12”. See Fig. (1). 

Holding the paper on the folded edge 
“X.” cut a letter “B,” Fig. (2). Note 
that the “B” touches both top and 
bottom of the paper. (In later trials, 
the top or bottom part of the “B” may 
be made larger than the other section 
lo give variation in size of the wings.) 

After each child has had an oppor- 
tunity to experiment and master the 
basic “B” shape, colored papers should 
he distributed. The “B” is cut once 
more, Then a second step is added. 
The top wing is cut down at the center 
folded edge so that a small head is 
formed. The tip of the body is formed 
by cutting away part of the bottom 
wing, Fig. (3). When the paper is un- 
folded, a butterfly outline is discovered. 

This simple butterfly may be pasted 
onto a sheet of black paper. The wings 
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may be colored with crayon, poster 
paint, or water color. Small antennae 
may be added by cutting strips of paper 
and pasting them into place, or by 
drawing -antennae in with a crayon. 

Older children will prefer to carry 
the butterfly pattern on a few steps 
further. It should be folded back on 
the scored center line “X” again, and 
parts of the wings cut away, forming an 
open lacework, Fig. (4). This is then 
pasted on a sheet of black paper. 

Another interesting treatment is pos- 
sible by cutting pieces of contrasting 
colored paper as designs for the wings, 
Fig. (4). These are pasted directly on 
the wings after it is mounted on the 
black paper. 


A SECOND METHOD 
(Grades 4 - 5 - 6) 

Older children do not necessarily 
need to visualize the butterfly as a unit. 
They are more observing and will be 
interested in its parts. Each child should 
be given a sheet of checked paper so that 
he can cut it up into a number of parts. 
While it is not recommended that the 
pieces all be the same size for every 
child, the pieces shown in Fig. (5) are 
in relation to the dimensions that should 
be used. If a group is slow in grasping 
ideas, it would not be objectionable to 
give them the paper already cut to size. 
However, this should be avoided unless 
absolutely necessary as it limits the cre- 
ativeness of the project. The squares on 
the checked paper aid the child in form- 
ing a good geometric pattern once the 
contour lines are made. Fig. (6) shows 
the way the parts of the butterfly are 
assembled after the designs are drawn. 
The finished butterfly pattern may be 
carried out in any one of many mediums 
as will be explained later. 

Children in the sixth grade may 
prefer to draw their butterflies directly 
upon the final paper. Many will have 
sufficient skill to do the project in that 
way. To assure symmetry, however, 
the butterfly should be drawn on prac- 
tice paper first, then transferred to the 
final paper. As a butterfly pattern is bi- 
symmetrical, only one side of the 
butterfly pattern is necessary. Fig. (7) 
shows possible ways of treating the 
problem. Note that in the first butterfly 
the top wing is larger while the sizes 
are reversed in the second example. 

CRAFT APPLICATIONS 


Advanced groups will be interested 


in carrying the project beyond mere 
cutting or painting. A piece of un. 
bleached muslin can be nicely decorated 
to make a scarf or handkerchief. The 
pattern should be created first, then 
applied to the cloth with a wax crayon. 
This forms a wax wall which permits 
painting of dyes. The colors of the 
butterfly can be painted in with a brush 
directly on the cloth, and if the crayon 
is applied sufficiently heavy enough pre- 
viously, they will not run together or 
beyond the outline. See Fig. (8-A). 

The butterfly problem makes an ex- 
cellent theme for the decoration of 
nature booklets. If woodworking tools 
are available, the covers can be made 
from plywood, and the butterfly cut 
from three-ply material and glued or 
nailed in place. Brilliant enamels can 
be used to paint the butterfly. See Fig. 
(8-B). 

It is desirable at times to carry a 
project a step beyond the mere cutting 
and pasting stage. Attractive natural 
wood or black finish frames can be 
obtained at the local dime store. A 
white mat can be placed around the 
picture, and then the picture framed. 
It is surprising and interesting to note 
the improvement simple framing will 
add to a picture. Incidentally, the 
mats used by photographers to display 
their photos can be used in the class- 
room to frame nice pieces of art work 
done by the children. Several teachers 
have found that interest in art has in- 
creased considerably since using this 
plan. The pictures can be changed 
from time to time, and many children 
will be inspired with the thought of 
having a future creation framed and 
displayed in a “picture corner.” 

An old favorite is the clothespin 


butterfly. The butterfly is cut from 
paper and decorated as_ explained 
earlier. It is pasted to a clothespin. 


Antennae can be added by using pipe 
cleaners or florists’ wire. These can be 
used as room decorations, applied to 
a branch brought into the classroom, 
used as ornamental curtain tiebacks, 
etc. See Fig. (9). 


COURSE OF STUDY 
Teachers following this series of art 
editorials can obtain a copy of Mr. 
Rice’s Art Course of Study (grades 1-6) 
by sending 50c in stamps to Supt. Z. M. 
Walter, Wyoming, Ohio. This is a 
printed booklet, distributed at cost. 
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Robert E. Lee was the son of a distinguished Virginia family. His father 
was the famous “Light-Horse Harry” Lee who won recognition during the 
Revolutionary War. 


Robert E. Lee was born in 1807 and from his earliest youth the greatness of 
his character was evident. He attended West Point and was graduated from 
that institution the second man in his class. Thereafter, he was called 
to service with the Engineers Corps of the United States Army. 


During the Mexican War, Lee was made captain and served with General 
Winfield Scott. Later he was made the superintendent of West Point, the 
Military Academy of the United States. 


When the War Between the States broke out in 1861, Lee, although he did 
not want the Union to be dissolved, felt that each state had the privilege of 
defending its own rights. When President Lincoln offered him the post of 
commander of the armies of the United States, Lee was compelled to decline. 
He returned and offered his services to his home state of Virginia. Later, 
Jefferson Davis, made him the commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
Confederacy. 


When the South surrendered at Appomattox, no person in the entire coun- 
try — North or South — could deny the qualities of courage. loyalty, intel- 
ligence, and valor which marked Lee. 


He died in 1870. 
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(Note: Before beginning to read this 
story to the class, the teacher should 
provide the boys and girls with sheets 
of paper large enough so that they may 
be used for the sketches the children 
will want to make during the reading of 
the tale. Whenever a dramatic point is 
reached in the story, we shall pause in 
the narrative and indicate that the 
teacher should do likewise, allowing 
the children to sketch then. At the end 
of the story when the sketches have been 
completed, they may be bound together 
in a notebook with a cover similar to 
the illustration given on page 33.—Ed.) 

Once upon a time when Oberon and 
Titania were king and queen of the 
fairies, they had a fairy messenger 
named Puck. Puck was a jolly little 
fellow (almost more like a clown than 
a fairy) who loved to play jokes on 
mortals (people like you and me). 
Puck really was the special messenger 
of King Oberon. Queen Titania had as 
her page an orphan prince from India. 

One night, when all the fairies had 
gathered in the woods with their king 
and queen, Oberon decided that he 
would like to have the page of Queen 
Titania. But the queen did not want to 
give her little page to the king. There- 
fore, she and all her followers left the 
king and danced in another part of the 
woods. 

(Pause here for a sketch.) 

This made the king very sad for he 
loved Titania very much but he did 
want her little Indian prince for his 
page. So he decided with the help of 
Puck to play a little joke on the Queen. 

“Puck, my messenger,” he said to 
the fairy who, all dressed in green, was 
sitting on a buttercup. “Puck, I have a 
wonderful salve which can be put on 
the eyes of mortals (and of fairies, too) 
which will make their eyes bright as 
stars and will hide from them everything 
that they have liked before. They will 
like the first thing they see after the 
salve has been put into their eyes.” 


“Ho, ho,” laughed Puck. “We can 
certainly have a great deal of fun with 
that mixture. What shall we do first?” 

“Well,” said Oberon, “you know that 
I should like to have the queen’s 
Indian prince as my page and if the 
queen likes something else she will cer- 
tainly give him to me. Of course, the 
salve won’t hurt the queen, and besides 
I have another kind of stuff that will 
change her back to the way she is now. 
Do you think you could do this task for 
me?” 

“It will be the greatest pleasure, your 
majesty. I love to play good jokes on 
people especially when I know that no 
one will be harmed thereby. I’m off to 
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do your bidding.” ; 

And so Puck left King Oberon to 
dance with his fairies. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

On the way to the part of the woods 
in which Titania and her train were 
dancing, Puck thought of what he 
would do to carry out the wishes of the 
king. Suddenly he saw a woodsman 
whose name was Bottom. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Puck. “This fellow 
shall help me in my plan. I shall 
change his face to that of a donkey, 
lead him to where the queen is sleeping, 
place the salve on her eyes, and then we 
shall see what will happen! This is 
going to be great fun.” 

No sooner had Puck made up his 
mind than he changed the face of 
Bottom the woodsman to that of a 
donkey. Even his ears were long and 
silky like those of a donkey! 

(Pause for sketch.) 

Puck led Bottom to the place where 
Titania and her court were sleeping 
after their night of play. He tiptoed 
lightly to the queen and placed the salve 
on her eyes. Then he left Bottom to go 
to sleep where the queen should be sure 
to see him when she awoke. Puck made 
himself invisible (a thing which fairies 
do just as easily as we eat a piece of 
candy) and sat in a jack-in-the-pulpit to 
watch the fun. 

After a little while the queen awoke 
and saw Bottom. 

“Oh, you beautiful donkey!” she 
cried. 

Bottom awoke. 

“I am no donkey,” he said. 

“But of course you are and you shall 
be my favorite page from now on. I 
never saw a more beautiful donkey. In 
all my fairy kingdom there is nothing I 
like more.” 

The queen and Bottom continued to 
talk to each other. 

“Oh, I almost forgot,” said Puck to 
himself. “I must go back and tell 
Oberon to come and ask his favor of 
the queen.” 

As swift as the wind, Puck flew back 


and brought Oberon to the place where 
the queen and Bottom were. 

(Pause here for sketch.) 

Oberon was sorry when he saw how 
the queen was changed, but still he 
wanted the Indian page. 

“Titania, my queen,” he said. “] 
have a favor to ask of you.” 

“Anything,” Titania replied, “only 
have done quickly for Bottom, my page, 
and I have many things to talk about.” 

“It is about your Indian page that | 
would speak,” Oberon said. “I should 
like him for my court, if you please.” 

“Take him, for another meets my 
approval now.” 

“Thank you,” said Oberon going to 
where the page was lying asleep and 
waking him. 

“Now you are in my service,” the 
king announced to the sleepy page. 

“Your majesty,” moaned Bottom, “if 
you really are a queen — a fairy queen 
— please change me back to the way I 
used to be. Not always did I have this 
kind of head.” 

“But I like you the way you are, 
page Bottom. You please me very 
much.” Titania smiled her most 
beautiful smile. 

(Pause for sketch.) 

“This has gone far enough,” said 
Oberon. “Puck, do not laugh at your 
queen. Go immediately to the spot 
where the white violets grow and bring 
me the whitest one that you find there. 
Haste, morning will soon be here.” 

Puck, who was enjoying the scene 
very much nevertheless did as he was 
told and the king squeezed some of the 
nectar from the white violet onto the 
eyes of Titania. 


“Oh, oh,” she cried, blinking her eyes. 


“What a frightful dream I had.” I 


dreamed I had a donkey for a page. 
It’s not so, is it, Oberon my king?” 

“Of course, it is not,” he replied. 
“But you did do a strange thing in your 
dream, my dear. You gave me your 
Indian page.” 

“That is no matter. We can both 
have him. I dislike quarreling too much 
to quibble about it. But come, it’s 
morning, we must be away. Let’s sing 
and dance again tomorrow night.” 

And so the fairies left Puck who had 
hidden Bottom behind some bushes. 

“Now, my good fellow, back to your 
former self. The fairies have had their 
fun.” 

And immediately Bottom’s face was 
his own again and he went about his 
business of woodsman. 

(Sketch here.) 

This is the end of the fairies’ revels on 
Midsummer’s Night, as the old story 
says. 
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SEAT WORK: 


OLOR THE CARROT ORANGE PRINT THE WoRD MILK ON THE 
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COLOR THE APPLE RED COLOR THE LETTUCE GREEN 


COLOR THE HONEY YELLOW /HOW MANY BEANS BRRE THERE 
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| from which we obtain ivory. 




















Elephants, 
largest land animals 

in the world, live in Africa 

and parts of Asia, They are ms 
gray in color, have thick skins, big ears, = 
small eyes, and trunks which help 
them get food and drink and which 
can be used for defense. Elephants 
also have tusks, really great teeth, 


Elephants are easy to tame and they 
are used very much as a beast of 
burden to do work which would re- 
quire many men. 

They live. sometimes, to be one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years old. 





APPROACH 


The study of milk may be an out- 
growth of a unit on the farm (in lower 
grades) or a unit on health or some 
other social studies subject. At this 
level, it is desirable to study the more 
scientific aspects of the subject in its 
relation to health and the economic and 
social life of America. This study does 
not necessarily involve a detailed out- 
line of the dairy, although this phase 
may be included. 

At the present time, a discussion of 
the national war effort may lead into 
the subject of foods and milk and why 
milk is an especially good food. 


DEVELOPMENT 


I. Study of the properties of milk 
A. What milk contains 
1. Milk sugar — lactose, a car- 


bohydrate 

2. Albumin — a protein 

3. Fats 

4. Casein — a protein 

5. Minerals—lime, phosphorus, 
iron 

6. Vitamins — A, B, G (some 


milk is irradiated to make it 
contain D) 
B. What these things are 
1. Carbohydrates — composed of 
chemical elements carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen — sugars and starches belong 
to this group 
2. Proteins — composed of chemi- 
cal elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen — proteins are cells of plants or 
animals 
3. Fats — oily matter found in 
animals and plants 
4. Vitamins — parts 
foods — chemicals, acids, etc. 
C. What these things do for the body 
1. Carbohydrates supply heat and 
energy. 
2. Proteins are needed to make the 
body grow and to repair worn out 
tissues. 


of most 


3. Fats also supply heat and 
energy. 

4. Lime and phosphorus build 
good teeth and bones. 

5. Iron builds red blood cells. 

6. Vitamins — the word means 
“life giving” 

a. Vitamin A — for strength 


and growth—it prevents eye diseases, 
builds resistance. 

b. Vitamin B — for appetite, 
growth, and resistance to disease called 
“beri-beri” 

c. Vitamin D — for strong bones 
and teeth, resistance to rickets 

d. Vitamin G—prevents pellagra 


II. Study of the production of milk — 
here may be included the study of the 
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dairy, if so desired. This section of 
the unit should, however, include the 
measures taken to safeguard the purity 
of the milk we drink — testing dairy 
cattle for tuberculosis and other diseases 
— inspecting the barns and equipment 
for cleanliness — protecting milk while 
in transit from farm to user by sanitary 
tanks and cans and trucks — how 
bottles are sterilized, etc. 
A. How milk is pasteurized 

1. For thirty minutes the milk is 
placed in a container and heated to 142°, 
then it is immediately cooled to 50°. 

2. Other temperatures of higher 
degree may be used for a shorter period 
of time. 

B. What pasteurization does 

1. Immediately after milk is drawn, 
tiny cells begin to grow and multiply in 
the milk. This causes the milk to be- 
come sour and unfit to drink. 

2. Pasteurization kills the cells and 
prevents them from multiplying. 

3. Pasteurization kills other germs, 
too. 

C. History of pasteurization 

1. From the name of Louis Pasteur 
who first developed this method of con- 
trolling the growth of germs. 

III Kinds of milk 
A. Milk is obtained from other 
animals. 

1. Goats’ milk is used in many 
European countries. 

2. Reindeer milk is used in the 
cold northern countries. 

3. Camels’ milk is used in desert 
lands. 

4. Buffalo and other types of milk 
are used in India and parts of Asia. 

B. We use only cows’ milk bit we 
prepare it in many ways. 

1. Skim-milk — the cream has 
been taken off this type; it does not 


have as many fats and other things as 
whole milk. 

2. Evaporated milk — the water 
which forms a large part of milk is 
evaporated and the remainer is canned 
for use. It is almost as good as whole 
milk when a portion of water is added 
to it. 

3. Sweetened condensed milk is 
usually the same as evaporated milk 
except that it has sugar added. 

4. Recently companies have been 
irradiating condensed milk — that is 
processing it so that it will contain 
more vitamin D. They are also homog- 
enizing whole milk so that the cream 
particles will be evenly distributed 
throughout the milk. 

5. Powdered milk is another 
method of processing milk so that it will 
keep for a longer period of time. 

IV Products from milk 

A Cream — made by separating the 
fatty substances from the whole milk. 

B. Cottage cheese — made from sour 
milk. It is the “curds” of “curds and 
whey.” 

C. Butter — cream is soured (butter 
may be made from sweet cream) and 
then churned. Particles of butter sep- 
arate from the “buttermilk” which is 
also used as a food. 

D Cheese is made from cream and 
milk—different methods of processing 
give the different flavors. Milk of goats 
is also used to make cheese. 

E Ice cream is made from whole milk 
or skim-milk. 

F. Skim-milk contains casein. This 
substance is used for plastics such as 
buttons, beads, balls and for combs, 
glue, and paint. 


CORRELATING ACTIVITIES 

HEALTH: Discuss the valuable role 
milk plays in the diet of everyone. Do 
adults need milk, also? 

Discuss the measures taken to protect 
milk from germs and foreign substances. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Discuss the 
various ways in which healthy citizens 
are more useful to the community. What 
part does milk play in keeping America 
healthy ? 

Discuss the kinds of milk used by 
other types of people. 

LANGUAGE: Read and write stories 
pertaining to the dairy, milk, cattle, 
etc. 

ART: Keep a notebook of the ex- 
periences of the unit. 

Make posters showing the value of 
milk. 

Make a Milk Chart showing the 
various things which we get from milk. 

Make sketches of scenes in the jour- 
ney of milk from the farm to the table. 
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FROM WHOLE MILK 


Condensed milk 
Evaporated milk 
Powdered milk 
Cottage cheese 


Ice cream FROM CREAM 


Buttermilk 
Butter 
Cheese 





















FROM SKIM-MILK 


Paint 

Combs 

Glue 

Beade 

Buttons 

Menufactured ice cream 
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Using this map of the United States, locate the 
mountains shown at the bottom of the page. The 
same should be done with the points of interest shown 
in the pictures here. 


In order to find out where these places are located, 
a little research will be needed. Have a contest in 
your class to see which boy or girl can locate all these 
4 places first. This is an excellent before-vacation pro- 
— ject since many boys and girls may visit some of the 
A, 








EVERGLADES 
NIAGARA FALLS 


places before the summer is over. 
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(ocuw G ershiwin 


America’s Hall of Fame has presented statesmen, 
soldiers, and inventors. This month we consider a 
musician—a native American, modern as the tunes 
of which he wrote so many. George Gershwin was 
born on September 26, 1898, in Brooklyn, New York. 

At first George Gershwin thought that music was 
“sissy” stuff, but he soon heard the beauty in the 
famous compositions of the masters and determined 
to learn to play the piano. As a young man, George 
Gershwin played the piano in Tin Pan Alley. Later 
he turned to composition and wrote many of the songs 
America still sings. His genius was recognized by 
“serious’ musicians and he composed his famous 
Rhapsody in Blue and a Concerto in F. His opera. 
Porgy and Bess, contains some of the most beautiful 
melodies in modern music. 

Gershwin died July 11, 1937. 
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¢ OUR BIRD BOOK =- 


(Continued from page 20) 


He eats weed seeds and grains. 

Meadowlarks build their nests on the 
ground. 

The grass is placed high around it. 

This protects it from bad weather 
and people finding the nest. 

Four to six white eggs, speckled with 
reddish brown, are laid in it. 

If you come near the nest, they will 
lead you away. 

The meadowlark sings very sweetly, 
like the playing of a flute. 

He likes to sing from a fence or on 
the top of a very small tree. 

If it is not too cold the meadowlark 
will stay all winter. 


THE REDHEADED WOODPECKER 

This is a redheaded woodpecker. 

He is a very beautiful bird. 

He has a red head and white breast. 

His tail and wings are white with 
black tips. 

You can hear him tapping on trees 
and telephone poles. 

He builds his nest on the dead trees 
or telephone poles. 

He lines the nest with feathers, bark. 
and grass. 

Four to six white eggs are laid in the 
nest. 

He helps keep insects off trees. 

He eats many wood-boring insects, 
ants, caterpillars, grasshopper eggs. 

He eats wild fruits, beechnuts, berries. 
and corn. 


YELLOW WARBLER 

This is a male yellow warbler. 

It is a tiny bird with black wings and 
black spots on his head. 

The rest is yellow. 

Everyone loves the warbler. 

He is such a pretty bird. 

He is such a merry bird. 

He builds his nest in willow or fruit 
trees or in a bush. 

The tiny nest is beautifully woven of 


+ plant fibers. 


The female is duller in color. 

She lays her bluish-white eggs marked 
with brown in the nest. 

The lazy cowbird lays her eggs in the 
yellow warbler’s nest. 

The yellow warbler is a smart bird. 

She builds a second lining over the 


* intruder’s eggs. 


She lays her eggs on,the new lining. 
Her eggs hatch but the cowbird’s do 


not hatch. 


Other birds desert their nests when 
the parasite cowbird enters. 

The yellow warbler eats insects. 

Sometimes he catches them when they 
are flying. 


The song of the yellow warbler is a 
sharp and vigorous song. 
He sings che-wee, che-wee, che-wee. 


The yellow warbler comes back in 
May. 


HOUSE WREN 

This is a wren. 

A wren is a tiny gray and brown bird. 

People build houses for wrens. 

Wrens build nests in the house out of 
twigs, grasses, and feathers. 

Wrens build nests in funny places. 

They will build a nest in an old hat. 

The mother wren lays six to eight 
eggs. 

The eggs are white with pinkish- 
brown spots. 

A wren is a busy little bird. 

He hunts all around for grasshoppers, 
beetles, caterpillars, bugs, and spiders. 

He likes to eat bits of grass. 

Bluebirds, swallows, sparrows, and 
yellow warblers do not like the wren. 

Wrens destroy sparrow and yellow 
warbler eggs. 

Wrens use sparrow’s and bluebirds’ 
nests to raise their second brood. 

Wrens fight any birds who come near 
their nests. 

Wrens are very happy birds. 

They sing a merry, bubbling melody. 

They sing all day except when it is 
time for food. 

Wrens come back in May. 


ORIOLES 

An oriole is a beautiful bird. 

This is a male. 

He is prettier than a female. 

His colors are brighter. 

He is orange and brown. 

He sings very beautifully. 

Sometimes he sounds sad. 

Sometimes he sounds happy. 

But his song is always sweet. 

The female cannot sing. 

The oriole likes to eat beetles, cater- 
pillars, and ants. 

The oriole likes to eat wild fruits, 
ripe cherries, and garden peas. 

They make nests of string. 

The nest is built on the end of a 
branch. 

It is long. 

It swings in the air like a real swing. 

The mother oriole lays some eggs 
in it. 

The tiny eggs are white with brown 
and black lines. 

There are about four to six eggs. 

The oriole comes back in late spring. 





Don’t miss next month— 
Our Flower Book. 











A RADIO GUESSING GAME 
(Continued from page 19) 


MUSIC: Piano or chorus, solo or 
small ensemble singing “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” (one verse). 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! Number 
eight. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II: Our next famous 
person was a poet, lecturer and essayist. 
He was best known for his high ideas 
of self-reliance, love of liberty, virtue, 
and sincerity. Here are some quotations 
which many of you have learned. 

VOICE II: The only way to have a 
friend is to be one. 

VOICE III: Life is not so short but 
that there is always time enough for 
courtesy. 

VOICE I: A gentleman makes no 
noise; a lady is serene. 

ANNOUNCER I: We salute! Number 
nine. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER II: And now for our 
last question we have two answers. 
There is one national holiday which is 
different in different states. The change 
of date has to do with the season or 
climate of that particular part of the 
country. Almost every school celebrates 
this day with exercises out of doors. 
Your first answer to question ten is the 
name of the day, and the date on which 
you celebrate in your state. Closely 
associated with this day is a famous 
writer who writes about a subject loved 
by all nature lovers. Clubs throughout 
the country have been named after this 
man. This sound effect will indicate 
the topic. The second half of the answer 
to question ten is the name of the man. 

SOUND: Bird calls, recorded or imi- 
tated by children. 

ANNOUNCER: We salute! Number 
ten. 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute. 

ANNOUNCER I: Now that our radio 
guessing game is over, let us all ex- 
change papers and I'll read the answers. 

No. 1—Brahms; no. 2—May 10, 
Mothers’ Day; no. 3—England: no. 4 
—first transatlantic voyage begun by 
steamship “Savannah” in 1819; no. 5 
—first telegram was sent; no. 6—first 
non-stop flight from New York to Paris 
was made by Lindbergh; no. 7—Robert 
Browning; no. 8—Julia Ward Howe; 
no. 9—Ralph Waldo Emerson; no. 10— 
(a) Arbor Day, (b) John James Aud- 
ubon, bird writer. 

ANNOUNCER IT: And now to all of 
you who made a perfect score, we 
salute you! 

MUSIC: Trumpet salute . . . fade 
into gay military music, same as open- 
ing. 
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Teachers! 


Enjoy A 


YEAR ‘ROUND 


Investigate This Pleasant 
Summer Work ... Earn On 


Your Vacation 


You can continue your in- 
come right through the 
summer months. You can 
even materially increase 
it. And at the same time 
have one of the most in- 
teresting vacations of 
your life . . . enjoy new 
experiences ... make new 
friends ... visit new 
places. All through the 
pleasant summer employ- 
ment which we provide. 


This work is part of a new 
educational program for 
which we believe you, as 
a teacher, are well-qual- 
ified. If you have a car 
and the ability to meet 
and talk with people in a 
friendly manner you 
should be highly success- 
ful. And perhaps make 
more in the summer 
months than during the 
whole school year. Many 
others do. 


Write today telling us the 
date that your school 
closes, the time you can 
devote to work, and state 
your education, exper- 
ience, qualifications and 
age. Address Howard V. 
Phalin at 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


Dept. J 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











—— 
——— 
——, 





- LET'S READ MORE =. 
by 


GRACE E. KING 


“I always keep two books in my 
pocket, one to read, one to write in.” 
It was Robert Louis Stevenson who said 
that. Poet and writer as he was he 
found it expedient to jot down thoughts 
as they occurred to him, and to write 
scenic descriptions from natural life 
on his daily ambulations through 
meadow and field. 


Many booklovers do likewise. They 
keep a good book on hand for leisure 
moments, and a purse-size notebook for 
choice quotations and favorite clippings. 
Books are such good companions! They 
bring a world of joy to those who love 
them. 


Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses 
will bear rereading, also his Treasure 
Island. The Children’s Library of the 
Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls has for some time stressed the 
value of juvenile literature in the 
teacher’s reading program; for how can 
she better guide child reading into the 
right channels than by having read the 
books herself, particularly those she 
missed in her own childhood and the 
new ones that appear from year to year? 
And she will find in so doing benefits 
more than commensurate with the time 
expended. 


Since 1922 there has been selected 
from each year’s production the one 
book that to the judges has seemed to 
be the greatest contribution to literature 
for children. The John Newberry 
medal has been the author’s reward, a 
gift of Frederic Melcher, editor of the 
Publisher’s Weekly, and appropriately 
named after the man who first conceived 
the idea of a special reading level for 
child mentality and enjoyment: Smoky, 
Gay-Neck, The Trumpeter of Krakow, 
Shen of the Sea, and Invincible Louisa 
are a few of these prize winners. They 
make good adult reading, too. 


My Friend Flicka, adult reading from 
the pen of Mary O’Hara “is the most 
unusual book on the market this year,” 
says one of the reviewers. “There is no 
advertising build-up for this book; it 
has climbed to the top on its own 
merits.” Such books have the qualities 
of endurance although they may never 
become best-sellers. 


The Fighting Littles is Booth Tarking. 
ton’s latest in fiction, humorous of 
course. It is a story of “the funniest, 
fightingest family you’ve ever known,” 
giving a true-to-life picture of a modern 
family and their bewildering offspring. 

Samuel E. Morison has written a 
biography of Columbus that reads like 
a good story. What he has to say about 
the “Nina,” the “Pinta,” and the “Santa 
Maria” in which Columbus courageous- 
ly sailed the seas so long ago in his 
discovery of America is more than early 
history. The author tells about replicas 
of these ships that were brought to Chi- 
cago for the World Exposition of 1893. 
The “Nina the Second” and “Pinta the 
Second” were built at U. S. government 
expense and towed across the Atlantic 
for exhibit at the Fair; and the “Santa 
Maria the Second” as Spain’s contribu- 
tion was brought over by the Spanish 
navy under its own sail. The latter 
may still be seen today in Jackson Park 
lagoon on the scene of the Old Fair 
Grounds. 

Two biographies that treat of rugged 
pioneers forging ahead in their widely- 
separate fields, in the face of almost in- 
surmountable obstacles are those of Dr. 
John B. Murphy, the great surgeon; and 
that of Cyrus H. McCormick, the inven- 
tor of the reaper. 


An eminent English writer has said 
that everyone should read some history 
every month. He continues, “We can- 
not understand ourselves unless we have 
some understanding of history; for 
history is the unfinished drama of which 
our lives are a part.” The Culture of 
Cities by Lewis Mumford is vital, all- 
inclusive history that goes back to the 
time preceding “that settled life which 
began with permanent agriculture.” The 
book represents forty years of research 
by Mumford’s “master” Patrick Geddes, 
and years of study by the author him- 
self. It is a sort of world history that 
makes intensely interesting reading. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson and Walt 
Whitman are poets of the month with 
whose works one might renew acquain- 
tance at this time. 

Let’s Read More of these good books. 

(To be continued next month) 
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May is a wonderful month for music 
classes. No matter what grade you teach, 
there is an abundance of suitable mate- 
rial. For example, May is the birth- 
month of Brahms, Wagner, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, Michael Balfe. The stories of 
the lives of these composers may well 
be presented in the intermediate grades 
as well as some of the music of Wagner 
and Sullivan. The children of the pri- 
mary gades will enjoy simpler selections 
composed by Johannes Brahms and 
Balfe. Serious Brahms’ compositions 
may be presented for the listening 
pleasure of the older boys and girls. 
And the beautiful spring songs and 
May dances! What class can resist the 
rousing notes and words of “Now is 
the Month of Maying”? Most music 
books contain a number of such songs 
which children can sing with gusto. 
Music is a great morale builder and in 
these times we need all the morale build- 
ers we can find. Teachers of the Nation- 
al Music Educators Conference have em- 
phasized this point in their recent con- 
ference. Children can be sent off on 
their vacation periods with the good, 
brave notes of beautiful music to carry 
them through the trying months ahead. 





“Hidden Hunger,” a film starring 
Walter Brennan, has recently been re- 
leased by Federal Security Agency. It 
is the official film of the National Nu- 
trition Program and can be seen at local 
movie theatres. 

The idea behind this picture is to 
acquaint the American public—children 
as well as adults—with the necessity of 
having a good diet especially during the 
present emergency. It is hoped that 
once informed of this need, the citizens 
of America will co-operate in an effort 
to secure this goal. 


Teachers are especially interested in 
the subject of good health and really 
should see this picture, “Hidden Hun- 
ger,” which we are told is really ex- 
cellent entertainment in addition to its 
educational value. 





As has been our custom whenever a 
particularly famous composer’s birth- 
day comes along, we present here a 
few interesting facts about Johannes 
Brahms who was born May 7, 1833. 
Although, at the time Brahms reached 


manhood and began composing, the 


romantic school of Wagner, Berlioz, and 
others had gained popularity, Brahms 
steadfastly remained true to the tra- 
dition of the classicists. This does not 
mean that Brahms did not admire such 
men as Wagner, but he still followed 
his particular genius for absolute 
music. 

Brahms was born at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. His father was a double-bass 
player. His musical education began at 
an early age and at fifteen he acted as 
an accompanist for a famous violinist 
—Remenyi. Later he moved to Vienna 
where he lived for the rest of his life 
composing his greatest works there. 


Because of the great promise he had 
shown as a young man, people talked of 
him as the logical successor to the 
mighty Beethoven, a prophecy which 
proved accurate. When we think of 
the three great classical composers, we 
say the three B’s—Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. However, it was not until he 
was forty years of age that he compos- 
ed his first mighty symphony which 
many have called the Tenth, meaning 
that Brahms continued where Beethoven 
stopped with his Ninth Symphony. 

Brahms composed many chamber 
works because, as we have said, he was 
a master of absolute music. But his 
“lieder” or songs are beautiful and 
frequently sung and his Hungarian 
dances and waltzes are popular piano 
pieces. 

After attending the funeral of his 
friend, Clara Schumann, he became ill 
and died in 1897. 

Recently the RCA Victor company 
has released the Brahms Trio No. One 
played by Heifetz, Rubinstein, and 
Feurmann. 


(Victor Album M-883). 





Excellent correlations with literature 
and language classes are found in the 
calendar for May. Julia Ward Howe 
was born during this month—May 27, 
1819—and her stirrring “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” is a song-which every 
boy and girl should know how to sing. 


Thomas Moore—May 28, 1779— 
wrote the beautiful “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” which was incorporated into the 
opera “Norma” by Von Flotow. 


We cannot too often repeat a theory 
which is a pet of ours—and of a great 
many music teachers we know—that 
music must be an integral part of the 
school curriculum and not merely an 
extra. Making it so is not as difficult as 
many would imagine. Social studies 
units have generally excellent places for 
the study of the music of a people, a 
time, a race. Literature has been used 
so often by composers for themes for 
their music that it is often a necessity 
to hear such music played in connection 
with the study of a literary work in 
order to get the full meaning from it. 
An example in point in the lovely music 
which Felix Mendelssohn wrote for 
Shakespeare’s play “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” We imagine that even 
children in the primary grades will en- 
joy the story on page 32 even more if 
they hear the Mendelssohn interpre- 
tation of the story. 

This music may be found in a Victor 
album recorded by the San Francisco 
Symphony. 

(Victor Album M-18) 





The National Broadcasting Company, 
whose Public Service Director Dr. James 
R. Angell has been doing such excellent 
work in the field of adapting radio 
programs for educational work, has just 
published a booklet entitled, “How 
Schools Can Use Radio.” The booklet 
explains the place of radio in a school 
system and outlines plans by which 
schools may obtain the necessary equip- 
ment for listening. 

Fitting radio into the school curri- 
culum is explained in an important sec- 
tion of the booklet. Teachers are en- 
couraged to write to the Public Service 
and Educational Divisions of the var- 
ious broadcasting networks and to the 
United States Office of Education for 
preparation material. 

Radio is such a definite part of our 
daily lives that, if for no further reason, 
it should be used in a well-rounded 
educational program. 

Copies of “How Schools Can Use 
Radio” may be obtained from the Pub- 
lic Service Department of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Radio City, 
New York. 
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WOOD BURNING 
OUTFITS... 


NEW, PATRIOTIC 
RED, WHITE AND 
BLUE LACING ... 


LINK BELT KITS 


NEW “QUICK SET” 
LOOMS ..2-. 


LEATHERS, 
TOOLS, BOOKS, 
ACCESSORIES 
AND KITS 


For new ideas in the latest Arts 
and Crafts, think first of The 
Mid-West's First Handicraft 
Suppliers. Craft Dept. started 
in 1918. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 


The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 




















This beautiful celanese taffeta umbrella 


with genuine gem stone handle. Your 
choice of navy blue, green, dubonnet, 
brown, or black. For only 4 new one- 
year subscriptions for JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES at $3.00 each. Your 
own new or renewal subscription may 
be included. Mail subscribers’ names and 
addresses with check or money order to 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
740 Rush St. Chicago, II. 
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fu BOOK co“ ARTCR 





FOR CLASS WORE 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, plaques, mirror pictures, 


brass craft, etc. 


$10 W. Van Buren 8&1. 


r and 
Write for cae A. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
Chicago 








LET'S SAVE 
PAPER 


Everything must be done to help 
America and her allies achieve victory 
SOON. A great percentage of our man- 
power is already either in the armed 
forces or producing for our army, navy, 
and air corps. But we are not to be 
left out of this program for victory 
SOON. 

Conserving everything, especially 
paper, is the theme of our leaders and 
the aim of all citizens. Here are a few 
hints for saving paper practicably in 
the classroom. 

(1) Allow the children to write 
compositions and stories on both sides 
of a sheet of paper. 

(2) Stress care in writing so that 
very little rewriting need be done. Do 
not deduct credits for unavoidable ac- 
cidents which may happen while the 
child is writing his composition. 

(3) 
frequently. Interesting crafts are those 
using a type of papier mache which 
may be made from newspapers. Use 
newspapers for making patterns and for 
practice in paper cutting. Newspapers, 
cut in various artistic shapes may be 
the bases for excellent studies in design. 

(4) Allow no crumpling of paper 
which is then tossed into the wastepaper 
basket. Have a special place for such 
paper. Instruct the boys and girls to 
lay the sheets smoothly on piles. When 
a pile is of sufficient size, remove it to 
such places as are provided by your 
school’s committee for paper saving 
activities. 

(5) Instead of copying such things 
as poems, quotations, etc., allow the 
children to clip such items neatly from 
magazines and newspapers. 

(6) Use less expensive types of paper 
for drawing and writing. This, perhaps 
will not look as attractive as the more 
expensive kinds but each page that you 
see and each co-operative thing that 
you and your class may do brings us 
that much closer to victory and normal 
living once again. 





In art, use newspapers more 





MICHIGAN 
(Continued from page 15) 
foremost a state which has made use of 
her natural resources. Almost all of 
them have been investigated and de. 
veloped and, where exploitation has 
occurred (as in the case of the forests), 
a good program of conservation is now 

in effect. 

Not all the facts about this great 
state can be given in so short a unit. 
It is hoped that these ideas will lead 
to an expanded activity in which all 
the boys and girls may become ac- 
quainted with another member of the 
United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The National Encyclopedia, Vol. VI, 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc., New York 


The National Geographic Magazine, 
March 1928 


Growth of Cities, Dorothy Greenleaf, 
Unit Study Book No. 509, American 
Education Press, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


A History of Travel in America, Dunbar, 
Tudor Publishing Company, New 
York. 


The Story of Copper, WPA Writers’ 
Project, Albert Whitman Co., Chicago 


Lumber, Ethel Howard, United Study 
Book No. 604, American Education 
Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


Mining, Harriet Bunn, Unit Study Book 
No. 654, ibid. 


Iron and Steel, Jeanne McHugh, Unit 
Study Book No. 653, ibid. 


Forestry and Lumbering, Perry and 
Slauson, America at Work series, 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


PICTORIAL MATERIAL 


Pictures for this unit may be obtained 
from various sources including the 
National Geographic Magazine, adver- 
tising material from the various cham- 
bers of commerce in Michigan, the 
Michigan Education Journal, etc. 





Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree top, 

When the bough sways your cradle 
will rock. 

Dear little baby, who hasn’t a care, 

Is sure of good health with such 
pure summer air. 

Rock-a-bye, little babe, contented- 
ly sway 

Aloft in the branches this bright 
summer day. 





MOTHER GOOSE, HEALTH RHYMES 


Fiddle-de-dee, fiddle-de-dee, 

Please don’t be cross about your 
tea, 

For tea is poor drink anyway. 

I’m glad you spilled your tea 
today. 

Instead, drink milk and you will 
find 

Your body grows strong with your 
mind! 


—Mable F. Hill 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
well be helpful and interesting to other 
teachers. One dollar will be paid for 
each contribution accepted. Send your 
ideas for this page to Teacher’s Corner, 
Junior Arts and Activities. 


* 
MUSIC DEVICES 


by 
FLORENCE ALFRED 
Two Dot, Montana 

I think we teachers are just beginning 
to become music conscious. We have 
spent hours and much money on inter- 
esting devices and seatwork for other 
subjects but only lately, and then not 
nearly enough, have we done anything 
about teaching the theory of music, 
except to make it drudgery. 

Once you introduce theoretical music, 
display a staff with the scale in a promi- 
nent place; when you teach a key signa- 
ture or new time problem, put up a 
chart of it for reference, just as you do 
the alphabet or a number chart. A 
special music bulletin board for these 
things is good. 

Have the children copy a lot of easy 
music — it teaches them surprisingly 
quickly about the location of notes and 
the number of them in a measure. 

Make or get some of the few music 
games and devices on the market, such 
as cardboard notes to be placed on 
already-ruled staves in either original 
or copied songs. 

Try to originate or to adapt games, 
methods, etc., for music teaching. There 
is a sad dearth of such material. 


* 
MAKING SPELLING ATTRACTIVE 
b 
MINNIE = WALTERS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 

Before I introduce spelling to my 
first-grade children, I make a chart story 
using the next week’s spelling words. 
Then I find a picture that is suitable. 
I also have the words listed on a separ- 
ate sheet of cardboard. I keep these 
before the class during the week the 
words are being taught. 

I send hectographed copies of the 
spelling story and the words home with 
the children. These are kept at the 
homes for study. I always have the 
chart story ready and introduce it on 
Friday before the words are taught. 

This has proved to be a very success- 
ful method to teach spelling. 


A SHINGLE MATCH SCRATCHER 
b 
MARY murasern TINNIN 
Ferguson, Missouri 

It is often difficult for primary chil- 
dren to make really attractive gifts. 
Match scratchers made on shingles are 
simple to construct and yet are so 
pretty that the children are delighted to 
give them as presents. 

Each child should have a clean, 
smooth shingle. The thin end is the 
top. Any small, colorful picture — 
preferably a single figure — is cut from 
a magazine or book and pasted on the 
shingle. A small square or strip of 
sandpaper is pasted below the picture. 
This should be weighted until dry to 
avoid loose edges. 

A clear shellac gives the match 
scratcher a shiny finish and makes an 
attractive gift for any occasion. 

* 
HOBBY SHOW 
b 
ARLEVA oe LANY 
Bristow, Nebraska 

Most children like to collect “some- 
thing.” An interesting school project 
is promoting a “Hobby Show.” 

Some of the exhibits and collections 
may be listed under the following 
headings: stamps, postmarks, match- 
books, stones, postcards (the picture 
variety), samples of cloth, dolls, samples 
of leaves and bark, and buttons. 

After the children have been working 
on their exhibits a number of weeks, 
have a certain day for the actual display 
of the hobbies. Invite the parents and 
allow the children interested in cooking 
to prepare a simple lunch. 

If it is desired, prizes of blue, white, 
and red ribbons may be awarded for 
the best exhibits. 

. 


ENCOURAGING OUTSIDE 
READING 
by 
EUGENIA SMITH 
White, Arkansas 

I find the following method produces 
a greater interest in outside reading in 
my second and third grades. 

We made individual booklets, each 
with varied and attractive designs. Asa 
child read a story from another book, 
he wrote the name of the book and the 
author (if there is one) in his own 
booklet. These booklets are hung by a 
cord upon individual hooks in our book 
corner. At the close of the year, the 
child having read the most stories was 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
2 

Winners never quit — quitters 

never win, 











given a book of his own. 
This has been an inspiration to most 
of my third-grade pupils. 


° 
A SOCIAL STUDIES DRILL 


ASTA M. CULLBERG 
Arcata, California 
For an effective oral review in the 
social studies, try the following device: 
Divide the class into several teams, giv- 
ing each one a name. Appoint a 
scorer to record on the blackboard the 
number of points made by each team. 
Write out on small pieces of paper as 
many questions as desired and place 
these in some kind of container. Mem- 
bers of each team, in rotation, draw a 
question and read it aloud. A point is 
made for his team if the pupil can 
answer the question satisfactorily. 
The team having the greatest number 
of points after each team has had the 
same number of questions is declared 
the winner. 


° 
COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


MISS ANNA HAHN 
Jetmore, Kansas 

To make the community unit in my 
third grade an interesting one, I worked 
out a little radio play. Each member of 
the class took part. We had an an- 
nouncer, an assistant announcer, a time- 
keeper, three judges, a group of 
students, and a group of contestants. 
Each child wrote three or more inter- 
esting questions. Example: “This ques- 
tion was sent in by Thomasine Gleason 
of South Roughton St., Jetmore, Kansas. 
Who was the first white man in 
Kansas?” 

Each contestant was given ten seconds 
to answer his question. If he could 
answer before the ten seconds were up, 
he was given five points. If he did not 
answer the question before the time was 
up, the announcer called upon the 
students who gave the correct answer. 
We had three rounds and the judges 
kept score. At the end of each round 
they read the score for each contestant. 
At the end of the third round a prize 
was given for the one having the most 
correct answers. 

We had read and studied all the in- 
teresting facts about our community 
and this was a splendid review and also 
a great deal of fun. 
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Your Bookshelf, not to be outdone by 
other departments of this magazine, 
feels called upon to comment briefly on 
the subject of Victory Gardens. By the 
time this is printed, no doubt, all the 
gardens will have been planted, but we 
understand there is a good bit more to 
gardening than sticking the seeds into 
the ground. 

So, here are a number of books which 
the Victory gardener will do well to 
read. For the most part they are bright, 
cheerful, informative volumes well worth 
the time expended in perusing them. 

Gardens for Victory, Putnam and 
Cosper, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York, $2.50. 

25 Vegetables Anyone Can Grow, 
Robbins, Thomas Crowell Co., New 
York, $2.25. 

Grow Your Own Vegetables, Demp- 
sey, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$2.00. 





The story of farms, farm life, and the 
part the 4-H Clubs play in making 
America’s rural youth a happy, con- 
tented, and prosperous lot is graphically 
and amusingly told in a new book by 
Adam Allen. 

Dynamo Farm is the story of a fifteen- 
year-old boy who comes with his mother 
to make his home on a farm. The two 
know nothing of farming but with a 
lot of hard work, perseverance, and 
the help of the members of the local 
4-H Club, success is achieved. 

The data about the activities of 4-H 
Clubs is accurate and boys and girls 
who are unfamiliar with these organi- 
zations will really know how their 
country friends live and work after 


they have finished reading this book. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher has written 
a little foreword for Dynamo Farm and 
what she says in part bears repeating, 
“... in the country, the urge to better 
one’s living conditions does not need to 
be passed through the bottleneck of 
money. A lot of improvement can still 
be accomplished by one’s effort. You 
can often get or do what you want with- 
out paying cash for it—just by working 
for it. Farming. . . is still a way of 
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life . . .” Boys and girls (and their 
parents and teachers, as well) should 
remember those words especially in 
these times. Effort is still required to 
progress towards success. 

We believe that boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age will enjoy Dynamo 
Farm, although certainly children be- 
low the age of ten will not be able to 
read it easily. 

(J. B. Lippincott Co,, 283 pp.—$2.00) 

The romance and adventure of the 
old West, will, it seems, never be 
sufficiently retold. We have our share 
of “western thrillers,” “Lone Rangers,” 
movies, and what not all telling about 
life in the West and in the cattle coun- 
try. However, it isn’t often that a 
really authentic description of the coun- 
try and its people is published. 

Longhorn Cowboy tells the adventures 
of James H. Cook (a descendent of the 
famous Captain Cook, the English 
navigator) during his long life as a 
cowboy and outdoorsman. It is the 
reminiscences of a man who has lived 
life full and well and who has the gift 
of storytelling. The story begins with 
Jim Cook’s early life in Michigan when 
it was still a forest country and ends 
with the story of the last Indian uprising 
in Nebraska. 


Longhorn Cowboy is one of the 
Pioneer Life Series published by the 
World Book Company. If upper-grade 
classes are studying this phase of 
pioneer life they can find no better 
source material than in this book. The 
vocabulary, however, is such that it 
cannot be generally used by younger 
children. Teachers will find it an ex- 
cellent story as well as a valuable aid 
in planning a unit about life in the Old 
West. To those familiar with the other 
volumes in the Pioneer Life Series, 
Longhorn Cowboy needs no further 
introduction. 

(World Book Co.—246 pp.—$1.12) 

The Pantry Family and The Sewing 
Box Family by Isabel Proudfit and 
Caroline Whitehead are two interesting 
little books for pre-primer and begin- 
ning readers. The first tells all about 
the members of the pantry shelf—the 


tea kettle, the frying pan, the sauce. 
pan, and the coffee pot. Action centers 
around the timid coffee pot whose glass 
head makes him afraid to do things. 

The story of The Pantry Family is 
one which should appeal to youngsters, 
When the cook cannot find the coffee 
pot, there is real excitement. 

The Sewing Box Family lacks the 
element of suspense which, even in the 
simplest stories is necessary. The illus- 
trations of both books (done by Caro- 
line Whitehead) are very excellently 
drawn. 

These books probably are better 
material for reading to children than for 
the children to read themselves because 
the vocabulary is, in places, somewhat 
beyond that usually acquired in the 
first year of learning. The subject mat- 
ter, on the other hand, will scarcely 
appeal to older children. 

(David McKay Co.—50c each) 

How to Make Historic American Cos- 
tumes by Mary Evans (illustrated by 
Elizabeth Brooks) is a “must” for every 
teacher who has anything to do with 
the production of plays, assemblies, 
skits, etc. in the intermediate and upper 
grades and in the high schools. This 
volume not only contains excellent di- 
rections for making costumes but the 
copy contains valuable and authentic 
notes about the various periods in 
American history. Add to these advan- 
tages, the aesthetic pleasure to be deriv- 
ed from reading a book whose typo- 
graphy and design are excellent, and 
the result is a book which will be in 
constant use as a reference and guide. 

The costumes described in the present 
volume are as authentic as it is possible 
to have them since the author is a recog- 
nized authority on the subject and an 
associate professor at Teachers College 
of Columbia University. 

The costumes of the various types of 
Indians are described and diagramed 
as well as those of the Eskimos, different 
colonists, uniforms of the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars, etc. An appendix gives 
additional data on materials, construc- 
tion, and dyeing. 

(A. S. Barnes & Co.—178 pp.—$3.00) 
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Activities On Parade in the possession of each and every one of your 
pupils gives them a new added interest in school. Its many features keyed 
to the tempo of their own reaction permits them to learn the easy inspiring 
personal experience way. 


Under the guidance of yourself, with the assistance of your copy of 
Junior Arts and Activities, their problems and study take on the aspect of 
hours of play. Lessons so learned register deeply in their young minds. 


Once they have experienced school days lightened and accented by 
the readily understood lessons, interesting projects and fascinating pictures 
in Activities On Parade, neither they nor you will want to be without it. 


Activities On Parade is a new type of educational publication that can 
not be overlooked by any up-to-date teacher in today’s modern school. 
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Each book contains 30 pages of action-producing 
ideas and material. 


Many of the project pages are the same as in your 
own copy of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
Thereby placing work pages in your pupils’ hands 
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ACTIVITIES ON PARADE is published in two com- 
plete books, edited to fit the pupils’ specific needs. 
Book I....for Grades 1 to 4 
Book II....for Grades 5 to 8 


Each book has an attractive two-color cover. 


Every issue chock-full of interesting pictures simply 
drawn so as to be readily understood. 


Easy club plan—You will benefit with the club plan 
and the children will enjoy it. 


The Roll Call Sheet—It is red, white, and blue. Has 
space for the names of all the pupils in your class 
and space to check off the pennies as they are 
received. 


Parents’ Letter—If you desire, we shall furnish a 
letter for each pupil to take home to his parents. 
This letter explains the work you are doing for the 
children and how ACTIVITIES ON PARADE will 
help them. 


Our editors seek the co-operation of teachers in ways 
to improve ACTIVITIES ON PARADE. Your sug- 
gestions will help us make ACTIVITIES ON PARADE 
more useful to you and your pupils. 


These remarkable features at no cost to you. All 
we ask is that you help share the small cost of 
packing and ehipping. 
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